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“Asphalt tile is the 
best business floor!” 


“Listen, and I’ll let you prove it to yourself. 
When did you first notice my shop and start 
coming regularly? I'll tell you—right after I put 
in this new floor of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
You aren’t the only one. It brought me plenty 
of new business because it made the shop look so 
much better—clean and bright and up to date. 

“This floor paid for itself in a hurry—espe- 
cially since it was so inexpensive to begin with. 
But in spite of its low cost, I don’t think I 
sacrificed a thing when I picked Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile. It doesn’t show a sign of wear, even 
where I shuffle around the chair all day long. 

“Thanks to Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile, I 
don’t spend much time cleaning up in here after 
a busy day. Even in a rainy spell, all this floor 
needs is a quick once-over with a damp mop.” 


ARMSTRONG MAKES BOTH asphalt tile and linoleum, so 
maybe we can help settle this argument. Actually, there 
is no one “‘best”’ floor. To get the floor that’s best for 
you, there are many factors to consider—the decorative 
impression you want to make, the money you want to 
spend, the type of subfloor you have, the conditions 
to which your floor will be subjected. 


For long wear and ease of cleaning, Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile and Armstrong’s Linoleum are about equal. 
On other points, each floor has its own characteristics. 
Asphalt tile usually costs less, but linoleum is often 
preferred for its richer coloring and greater resilience. 
If your subfloor is in contact with the ground, you need 
asphalt tile for its alkaline moisture resistance. 
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To help choose the best floor for you, here’s 
what we suggest. Drop us a card and we'll send you 
two booklets —one on Armstrong’s Linoleum, the 
other on our Asphalt Tile. To compare samples 
or see actual floors in your locality, call your 
Armstrong flooring contractor. Write Armstrong 
Cork Co., 4906 Charlotte Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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“Linoleum is the 


best business floor!” 


“Sam, I can match your story—and top it! Your 
floor is O.K., but you ought to see what I’ve 
done with Armstrong’s Linoleum. Come over 
and I’ll show you a floor that’s really beautiful. 

“You have seen it? Then you know what it 
did. Changed the whole store. Even changed 
the customers. I’m getting steady business from 
the top trade now, something I’ve been trying 
to do for years. The floor didn’t do it alone, but 
it sure helped. 

“No, sir, Sam, you can’t beat Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. It gives a store real class. No floor 
would be easier to take care of. Another thing — 
linoleum is easy on your feet, sort of springy. 
My clerks and I really appreciate that.” 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM @® ASPHALT TILE 
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RUBBER TILE *® CORK TILE 
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“Cold steam” puts fires out faster 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


fgg crash fires taught firemen 
they could put out fires 10 times 
faster with “fog” — water shot from a 
hose at high pressure. It breaks up into 
a fine mist and is more smothering to 
fire. Some firemen call it “cold steam.” 

But ordinary fire department hose 
takes about 250 pounds pressure, while 
to make the best “pea soup” fog, hose 
might have to stand as much as 800 
pounds. B.F.Goodrich engineers set 
out to design a stronger hose without 
increasing its weight or making it 
harder to handle. 

In fire hose the rubber tube carries 


the water, the cotton cord gives the 
strength. BFG worked out a method of 
building the cotton body in this fog 
hose, that tripled hose strength — did 
it with an actual saving in weight, 
without loss of water capacity. The 
new method of manufacture made 
possible the first fire hose especially 
designed for making high pressure fog, 
that could be used on all kinds of fire 
department rigs. Nowadays (thanks 
to this new hose) where there’s fire 
there’s apt to be fog —and less loss of 
life, less damage to property. 

Rubber fire hose was the first prod- 


uct of the B. F. Goodrich Company. It 
has been continuously improved since 
1870. So have all kinds of water hose, 
steam hose, air hose, all kinds of hose 
and belting that industry uses. Today 
it is literally impossible to buy a B. F. 
Goodrich product that this policy has 
not bettered. Your local distributor 
will be glad to show you many ex- 
amples affecting the rubber products 
your business uses. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.FE Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 























Looking for someone in Lisbon... 


Telephoning across the oceans is just as easy as 
telephoning across the country today. And just as gratifying, 


When friends or relatives are living or traveling abroad, 
telephoning assures you they are well and safe. And it’s fun to 
hear their adventures in their own familiar voices. 


For business, telephoning gives you personal contact 
with your customers or prospects ... often enables you to 
close a deal in a single call. 


You can call nearly every country around the world today. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “I want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 
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LETTERS 


... 1f You Can Do It 


NEwswEeEKk May 16, page 24 “. . . they 
wore fur hats, feather gloves and shoes . . .” 
Neatest trick of the week, I'd say. 


G. K. WyYANDOTE 





New York City 


. . . by a temporarily featherbrained 
proofreader. 


The Greenfield Incident 


I can’t believe that a whole town would 
turn against a wonderful family just becaus: 
they have certain religious convictions and 
hold to them (Newsweek, May 16). Shame 
on Greenfield! 

CHARLENE MCINTYRE 

Inglewood, Calif. 


>... We as citizens did no persecuting of 
this Levisen couple. Only a few have... 
Mr. Levisen could find fault with but two 
people... 
RicHARD K. WILHITE 
Commander 
The American Legion 
Greenfield, Iil. 


P WITH REFERENCE TO ARTICLE “OUT OF 
STEP FAMILY WE WISH TO MAKE FOL- 
LOWING CORRECTION: FROM “GREENFIELD 
(POPULATION, 1,006)” TO “GREENFIELD 
(POPULATION 4 PLUs 1,002 mioTs).” 


EDWARD WHEELER 
JOHN SCHEFFER 
HOWARD WEISSLIEDER 
KILMER JONES 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
TROY, N. Y. 


® Thanks for the bouquet you handed the 
people of Greenfield, but the flowers were 
rather smelly . . . You fell for a cock and 
bull story . . . There are a few good people 
in this community ... 


G. W. Haven 
The Greenfield Argus 
Greenfield, Il. 
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> Your article certainly hit home. I, for one, 
am completely shocked. It is incredible that 
such maliciousness exists in this country .. . 
THoMas HOFFMAN 
Minneapolis 


Whirling Berle 
I bite my fingernails, but nothing like 
Milton Berle (NEWSWEEK, May 16)... 


WILLIAM A. WEBER 
San Francisco 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Berle: Peerless ad-libber? 


>... Your article might have been better 
had you overlooked the remarks made by 
those who undoubtedly have little or no 
conception of really great talent. 
Jupy LaBELLA 
Sunnyside, N. Y. 


>... In this subscriber’s opinion Berle has 
no peer for ad-libbing today. As a case in 
point I offer the following: At the annual 
Poor Richard dinner here last January, Berle 
was emceeing the show when he noticed an 
elderly gentleman trying to find his way to a 
table in the dark. Berle started to rib him 
until he saw that it was Philadelphia’s vener- 
able Ellis Gimbel. Sensing his mistake, Berle 
said: “Why, it’s Mr. Gimbel. May Lord & 
Taylor have Macy on me!” 
Rosert N. Pryor 
Philadelphia 


>... To my knowledge Berle raised 
$1,000,000 for the Cancer Fund and not 
$500,000 as you stated. 


ELAYNE MILLER 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Berle fans pledged $1,100,000, but on the 
basis of past drives and returns already 


made the Cancer Fund expects to collect 
only $500,000. 


Gehrig’s Killer 


In the May 23 issue of Newsweex I note 
Mrs. Lou Gehrig “pleaded with Congress to 
establish a national multiple-sclerosis insti- 
tute to help find a cure for the ailment that 
killed her husband,” the implication being 
that Lou Gehrig died of multiple-sclerosis. 
From news reports of the time, Lou Gehrig 
died of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis—a syn- 
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The “Bottle Bacillus” 
(PITYROSPORUM OVALE) 





Gu cant Cough U- 
(WFECTIOUS DANDRUFF { 


NFECTIOUS DANDRUFF, with its tell- 
I tale flakes and seales, is an all too 
common ailment which should never be 
taken lightly. 

If you have any evidence of it don’t 
fool around with so-called “overnight” 
cures devoid of antiseptic power. Get 
busy with Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage which treats infection as it should be 
treated ... with rapid germ-killing action. 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


Most important of all, it kills the stub- 
born “bottle bacillus” (P. ovale). This is 
the ugly customer that so many derma- 
tologists say is a causative agent of in- 
fectious dandruff. 

Simply douse Listerine Antiseptic on 
the scalp and it goes to work, killing 
literally millions of germs. 


Embarrassing flakes and scales begin to 
disappear from scalp, hair and coat collar. 
Itching is alleviated. Your scalp feels 
marvelously cool, fresh and healthier. 
And your hair returns to its natural good- 
looks. Remember, in clinical tests, twice- 
a-day use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month to 
76% of the dandruff sufferers. 


See Quick Results 

You'll be delighted to see how quickly you 
begin to note improvement. Don’t wait 
till infectious dandruff gets a head start. 
Guard against it now. Make Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage a regular part 
of regular hair-washing routine. For more 
than 60 years the chief use of Listerine 
Antiseptic has been as an antiseptic 
mouthwash and gargle. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


AT THE FIRST SIGN OF FLAKES AND SCALES 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC Quick! 


P. S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-way Prescription for your Teeth? 
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He kills more than a billion germs an hour! 


The heat’s really on for germs in 
milk bottles! At Martin Century 
Farms’ modern bottling plant, a 
cleansing-sterilizing bottle washer 
kills the “bugs” that would like 
to live in the milk bottles. This 
procedure consists of washing the 
bottles in a hot alkali solution and 
rinsing with purified water. Thus 
powerful dairy chemicals work to- 
gether to help assure you clean, 


healthful milk. 


For a great many years now, 
Pennsalt has been supplying 
America’s tremendous dairy indus- 
try with high quality dairy chemicals 

. Cleansers, bactericides, dairy 
sanitation aids that help put better 
milk on your table. 


This is another example of the 
part Pennsalt chemicals play... in 
agriculture, in industry, and in the 
home. Hundreds of Pennsalt chemi- 
cals, teamed with the ingenuity of 
Pennsalt engineering service, are 
helping to make things better, 
brighter, cleaner, healthier, more 
abundant. 

They may be able to aid in solving 
some of your problems. A word from 
you puts almost 100 years of chemical 
experience at your disposal. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Winiseay 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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drone similar to but nevertheless distinc: 
from multiple-sclerosis . . . 


Dr. RicHarD W. FINNER 
Hartford, Conn. 


The institute will study treatment of al 
types of sclerosis. 


Judge Patience 

If the scales of Justice in New York’s Fed 
eral courthouse jangled audibly during 1. 
cent sessions of the Communist trial in 
Judge Harold Medina’s court (NEWSWEEx, 
May 23) it could 
hardly have been 
caused by the with- 
ering volleys leveled 
at the bench by 
perspiring counsels. 
More than likely the 
lady was merely 
convulsed by the 
spectacle of a score 
or so of sturdy legal 
lances being splin- 
tered against the 
breastplate of a quiet-spoken yet indomitable 
reader of the law. 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Medina 


Frep M. Minott! 
Baltimore 


>... The lack of authority . . . shown by 
the presiding judge against the undisciplined, 
often derisive, conduct of the defense coun- 
sels seems appalling to anyone familiar with 
British courtroom conduct. In his evident 
desire for absolute impartiality . . . the judge 
leans backward so far as to make a farce out 
of the trial. 


PauL ARMSTRONG 
Toronto 


Quick Change 
NewsweEEK for May 30 errs when it calls 
the editor and publisher of The Palestine 
Post Gershon Agron. His name is Gershon 
Agronsky ... 
B. J. CARROLL 
Philadelphia 


Mr. Carroll errs. Agronsky changed his 
name to Agron on May 10. 
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THE NEW 





THE CAR DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 








No matter what car you 
thought of buying, don’t 
decide until you’ve seen the 


new De Soto 


What do you want most in a new car? 
Good looks or comfort? Smart new lines 
or added roominess? Smooth riding or 
economical operation? 

Isn’t the answer that you want them 
ALL? You don’t want to compromise. You 
want style and comfort and roominess and 
safety and economy . . . and you don’t 
want to pay any penalty for any of them. 
And now there is no reason why you should. 
The new De Soto gives you everything! 

The engineers and artists who designed 
this new De Soto knew exactly what you 
wanted. Here is a car with a new wide, 


low look. But there’s more room inside... 
not less. There are big wide doors that 
you walk into... not creep into. And 
the steering wheel doesn’t hit your knees 
or obstruct your view. 

Here’s an instrument panel that curves 
forward to give front-seat passengers real 
stretch-out comfort. Here are luxurious 
chair-high seats that mean more real visi- 
bility through the bigger windshield and 
larger windows. 

Here’s the famous De Soto “ride”’ made 
smoother than ever. And De Soto lets you 


drive without shifting. Its Tip-Toe Hydrau- 
lic Shift with gyrol Fluid Drive has a 
record of billions of miles of effortless 
driving. 

See this new De Soto at your dealer’s 
as soon as possible. Compare it feature by 
feature with any other car on the market 
at any price. Then decide. 


Tune in “Hit tHe Jackpot” 
every Tuesday night over all CBS stations 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 














BEGINNING OF A 


Out west there is a certain million-acre tract of 
dry but fertile land waiting for water. It’s an 
area larger than the state of Rhode Island. 

Motors were needed to pump literally rivers of 
water into this semi-desert. How big do these 
motors have to be?...The answer is: 65,000 
horsepower — bigger than any single motor 
ever built before. 

So naturally, the workman you see inserting 
coils in this king-size motor is in our factory. 
We say “naturally” because we built the largest 
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STATE OF ABUNDANCE 


motor in use up till now—a 40,000-horsepower 
job for the Wright Field Wind Tunnel. 


Building giant motors is a painstaking pre- 
cision job. But little motors are built the same 
way—the kind that purr away in your vacuum 
cleaner, your refrigerator, or on a machine in 
your plant. 

Knowing something about who builds the 
really big electrical equipment may help you be 


sure about any Westinghouse equipment, large 
or small , . . for your home, office or factory. 
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For Your [Information 


SOMETHING NEW EVERY DAY: Back in September 
1937, new products reaching the market were regularly 
featured in the Periscope department. This special service 
gradually grew into an independent department and, 
currently published in NEwsweEeEx’s Business section under 
its “New Products” heading, is 
doing a booming business in ex- 
change of information between 
readers, inventors, and manufac- 
turers. We figure that more than 
3,000 different items have been 
described thus far, after more 
than 80 per cent of the products 
submitted to Newsweek had been 
screened out. But new examples 
of American ingenuity pour in 
daily from elaborate laboratories and cellar workshops. 

The latest idea comes from a NEWSWEEK correspondent 
in Salt Lake City. It concerns a new saddle which features, 
at the appropriate spot, a foam-rubber cushion. The cor- 
respondent says: “No one here knows whether this new 
improvement came from the effete East, was a result of 
measurements made on thousands of bottoms by Harvard's 
Dr. Hooton, or whether some obscure saddlemaker in these 
parts got the idea first. Anyway, the notion is going over 
with a bang or, rather, with a soft thud.” 





EYES ON ISRAEL: Touring Foreign Affairs writer Charles 
Brown is just off the Queen Mary with an Israeli trave- 
logue. The trip starts on page 28. 


SPECIALIST: Ralph de Toledano of the National Affairs 
staff drew the assignment to report the trial of Alger H'ss, 
accused of espionage by ex-Soviet courier Whittaker Cham- 
bers (see page 15). When the trial ends, de Toledano will 
be amply backgrounded to complete collaboration on a new 
book, “Seeds of Treason.” 


STIFF SENTENCE: The special report on Chief Justice Vin- 
son and his court on page 22 was one of the tou’ cst as- 
signments ever tossed at NEwWsSwEEK’s Washington bureau. 
Relations between the United States Supreme Court and 
the press aré unique. The Justices grant no interviews and 
permit no “leaks.” Thus any appraisal of the court’s role in 
the national scene presents special problems. Diligent leg- 
work by Wilbur Baldinger, court correspondent, talks with 
lawyers who closely observe court action, reviews of im- 
portant decisions in recent years, and the accumulated 
knowledge of Bureau Chief Ernest K. Lindley and Assist- 
ant Chief Kenneth G. Crawford did the trick. 


THE COVER: Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson posed for 
Yousuf Karsh in a book-lined corner of the Supreme 
Court’s holy of holies—the big, plush 
conference room back of the court- 
room. Although Vinson had spent 
until 4 o'clock listening to argu- 
ments, he was most cooperative. He 
and Karsh knew and _ understood 
each other, and after two hours of 
fussing with lights and measure- 
ments the Chief Justice was still un- 
ruffled while the portrait artist could 
barely lift a cigarette. However, Karsh caught for News- 
WEEK a singular study of the rugged but kindly character 
etched on Vinson’s face. 
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... the first American liability insurance company 





THE INSYDE-OUT PEOPLE / 


(OR, WHO CAN YOU TRUST UNDER THE CRUST?) by Mr. Friendly 


The businessman said, “I'd like to find 

The way to look into another man’s mind. 
Saints are often sinners within, 

But how are you going to peek under the skin? 
A smiling, honest face may hide 

A fiendish, forging crook inside. . .” 


“Why worry?” said Mr. Friendly, lapsing into prose. 
“American Mutual’s Comprehensive Crime Policy 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





now gives you complete protection from 
robbery, burglary, theft, forgery and employee 
dishonesty . . . with a chance to save 20% 
through dividends!” 


Well, the man signed up and felt at ease 
With all his trusted employees... 

The lads might try embezzlement: 

He wouldn’t lose a single cent! 


$700,000,000 in crime losses! That was the estimate for °47 
... and today it’s on the increase. Why not protect yourself 
against all crime losses with American Mutual's Special 
Comprehensive Crime Policy.* Write for your free copy of 
“Modernizing Your Crime Loss Insurance Protection.’ 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. A-95, 142 
Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal 
cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 

*In New York, Louisiana and Texas coverage is limited to the stand- 
ard Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction Policy. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

GOP leaders in Congress are far from 
certain that the forthcoming investiga- 
tion of B-36 procurement will pay po- 
litical dividends. Hoping for scandalous 
disclosures, they plan to wait patiently 
for developments before making it a 
partisan issue Defense Secretary 
Johnson is delegating procurement to 
his subordinates, with strict orders that 
they are in complete charge. He’s aiming 
to be in the clear on any contracts with 
firms that donated to the Truman cam- 
paign fund . . . Truman is advising Dem- 
ocratic congressmen in private confabs 
to get on the health-insurance band- 
wagon. He believes it will be a big issue 
and a big vote getter in the 50 campaigns 
. . » James Webb, who reluctantly re- 
jected an offer to head up a school of 
government at the University of North 
Carolina to become Under Secretary of 
State, has solid backing to be appointed 
president of the university. 


Adjournment Spur 

Senate Majority Leader Lucas has told 
the President to look for swift Senate 
action on jammed-up legislation after 
July 1. On that date the Senate must 
move to the cramped old Supreme Court 
chamber in the Capitol while the roof is 
being repaired on the regular Senate 
chamber. Without the galleries and with 
only a limited number of press and radio 
people present, Lucas predicts, the Sen- 
ate will grind out legislation in record 
time to adjourn as soon as possible. 


The NSRB 

Disregard reports that Floyd Odlum 
will be named chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Trial balloons 
floated for the New York financier and 
Democratic campaign angel were un- 
authorized by Odlum, who didn’t even 
mention the job in recent calls on Tru- 
man, Some White House advisers favor 
drafting Averell Harriman for the va- 
cancy, but the State Department rates the 
ECA’s European representative currently 
indispensable overseas. As an alternative 
several high-ranking officials want to 
draft Donald Carpenter, now serving as 
chairman of the Munitions Board. 


Truman and the Women 

Counting the appointment of treasurer 
o' the U.S. (see page 18), women strat- 
exists at the Democratic National head- 
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quarters were two down and one up last 
week in their continuing campaign to 
gain a larger place in the Truman Ad- 
ministration, The State Department per- 
suaded the President that the two women 
ambassadors he intended to appoint to 
Central American republics might face 
embarrassing protocol problems in what 
is still a man’s world. However, as re- 
gards Denmark, which once received 
Ruth Bryan Rohde as ambassador, and 
Luxembourg, long ruled by a princess, 
Truman may give the women a break. 


GOP Outlook 

Despite the optimism with which top 
Republicans view the 1950 elections, the 
feeling isn’t unanimous among GOP con- 
gressmen. One shrewd veteran is par- 
ticularly pessimistic. Arguing that the 
welfare-state program paeks great po- 
litical appeal, he believes the going for 
the GOP will be rough indeed. He pre- 
dicts that “a surprising number” of Re- 
publican representatives won't seek re- 
election in 1950. 


Straus Pay Rider 

Another bitter fight is brewing in Con- 
gress over the rider to the present Interior 
appropriations act, which forbids the 
payment of salaries to Reclamation Com- 
missioner Straus and Richard L. Boke, 
head of Reclamation’s California office, 
on the basis that they aren't engineers. 
Senators McCarran of Nevada and 
Downey of California have served notice 
that they will try to put the same rider on 
the 1950 Interior appropriations bill. 
Their strategy is to delay the Interior 
measure until the last possible moment 
in the hope of forcing the President to 
sign it into law. Truman has said he will 
veto the bill if the rider is continued. 


National Notes 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., newly elected 
congressman from New York, is slated 
for assignment to the House Labor Com- 
mittee. At least one Democratic member, 
Representative Steed of Oklahoma, is 
willing to withdraw in his favor if he 
can get another important committee 
post . . . The decision of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff against a test of Navy fighters’ 
ability to intercept the Air Force B-36 
was unanimous. Transmittal of the JCS 
memorandum to Secretary Johnson over 
Admiral Denfeld’s signature was not 
significant. In the absence of General 
Eisenhower, such documents are signed 
by Denfeld because he has served longest 
on the JCS . . . FBI Director Hoover 
claims 10% of all persons who have ap- 


plied for Atomic Energy Commission 
jobs had previous police records. The 
average for other government agencies 
runs around 5%. 
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Trends Abroad 

Britain soon may ask for suspension of 
the most-favored-nation principle in com- 
mercial dealings with the U.S. Anxious 
to develop non-dollar trade, the British 
are willing to grant substantial tariff re- 
ductions to Western Europe but feel the 
program would fail if similar reductions 
had to be extended to the U.S... . The 
British are more concerned about made- 
in-Japan competition than they are about 
made-in-Germany. They believe German 
wages will rise to the British level but 
don’t anticipate such equalization in 
Japan . . . CIO endorsement of the Berlin 
railway strike played a part in the U.S. 
decision to refrain scrupulously from in- 
terfering . . . Mark Ethridge, U. S. mem- 
ber of the UN Palestine Conciliation 
Commission now in Switzerland, may 
quit shortly. He tells intimates the State 
Department instructs him to be tough 
on the. Israeli but assures the Israeli 
ambassador in Washington that all of 
Israel's requests will be granted. 


Chinese Exile Government 

The State Department continues to 
reject suggestions from many influential 
sources that the U.S. help evacuate 
Western-educated Chinese moderates 
who might form a refugee government— 
assuming the Nationalist regime collapses. 
Reasons the department won't act: (1) 
doubt that many of these Chinese would 
be willing to leave; (2) belief on the 
basis of postwar experience that exiled 
officials seldom continue to be a force 
when they return to their homelands, 
since they're usually replaced by a new 
generation of leaders, and (3) a long- 
range view that Western-educated Chi- 
nese might prove to be far more valuable 
assets to the West inside Communist 
China than outside. 


New Approach to the UN 

Watch for a more hardheaded handling 
of U.S.-UN relations as a result of the 
appointment of career diplomat John ‘D. 
Hickerson to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for UN Affairs. Secretary of State 
Acheson’s desire to fill the post with 
someone thoroughly experienced in prac- 
tical diplomacy dictated the choice of 
Hickerson, who as European Affairs di- 
rector for the department was an archi- 
tect of the Atlantic Pact. Acheson be- 
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lieves the official U.S. attitude toward 
the UN often has tended to be more 
romantic than realistic. 


_ Trouble Ahead in France 

U.S. labor representatives in Paris 
predict the Communist-directed General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT) will 
launch a series of political strikes this 
summer comparable to those which hit 
France in 1947 and the fall of 1948. The 
Communists already are organizing 
“united action” committees of workers 
in such key industries as steel and rail- 
ways. They're capitalizing on French 
labor resentment against frozen wages 
while prices are unfrozen. 


Israel's Foreign Airmen 

Though the full story of foreign mer- 
cenaries in the Israeli Air Force isn’t yet 
ended, many of these pilots have left the 
Holy Land for other global hot spots. At 
least three—an Englishman and _ two 
Americans—have accepted offers from 
Spain, presumably as fighter-pilot in- 
structors. They get salaries ranging from 
$800 to $1,200 a month. The foreigners 
are being replaced in the Israeli Air Force 
by locally trained fliers, and Tel Aviv 
authorities claim that 95% of IAF person- 
nel is now Israeli. The remaining 5%, 
however, consists entirely of highly skilled 
pilots and technicians. Still carefully kept 
secrets are the identities of the Israeli 
pilots who shot down five Royal Air 
Force planes over the Israeli-Egyptian 
border last winter. In Tel Aviv, however, 
they are widely believed to have been 
combat veterans of the RAF. 


Foreign Notes 

It’s never been announced, but the 
British Embassy in Nanking was entered 
by Communist soldiers at the same time 
that the U.S. Embassy was similarly 
invaded. London suppressed the news 
for fear of adverse reaction to the gov- 
ernment policy urging prompt recogni- 
tion of Communist China .. . As final 
proof that Cardinal Mindszenty has lost 
his mind, reliable Hungarian sources 
report that his mother visited him in 
prison recently and he asked her when 
his trial was going to begin . . . The 
Yugoslav Communist press brands em- 
ployers who offer better working con- 
ditions than do the nationalized enter- 
prises as guilty of “sabotaging the 
building of socialism in Yugoslavia”. . . 
The teetotaling vegetarian Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who always was fond of his pipe, 
now has stopped smoking altogether. He 
says he couldn't afford it and has had no 
trouble quitting. 


WwW 
Tidelands-Oil Agreement 
Expect the Administration to accept in 


substance a new tidelands-oil compro- 
mise proposed by Texas, Louisiana, and 
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California. This face-saving plan would 
divide the offshore area into three zones. 
The first, comprising harbors, inlets, and 
bays, would remain the property of the 
states, and 100% of the oil and gas 
royalties would go to them. The sec- 
ond, which the Supreme Court in the 
California case held to be under the 
“paramount rights” of the Federal gov- 
ernment, would be under joint control. 
Two-thirds of the royalties from its oil 
and gas production would go to the states 
and one-third to Washington. The third 
zone would extend from the 3-mile limit 
(except in the case of Texas, where it 
would be 10% miles) to the end of the 
continental shelf. While drilling and 
production in this zone would be under 
Federal control, the states would receive 
one-third of the royalties. 


Social-Security Lapses 

A better method of notifying widows, 
children, and, in some instances, retired 
workers of benefits due them under the 
Federal Social Security program is being 
sought by the Administration and con- 
gressmen. The Federal Security Agency 
recently estimated that at least $10,000,- 
000 was not paid out last year because 
the potential beneficiaries didn’t realize 
their rights under the program and failed 
to notify the authorities. 


Dealer Franchises 

With Better Business Bureau support, 
attorneys general of several states are 
studying ways to regulate the financing of 
new companies by the sale of dealer 
franchises. This method of raising capital 
is increasingly popular, particularly in 
the automotive, refrigerator, and televi- 
sion fields. Some legal experts view the 
sale of these franchises as an easy way 
for an unscrupulous promoter, who might 
have little hope of actually going into 
production, to circumvent state and Fed- 
eral securities laws. 


Business Footnotes 

Foreign-trade experts say the recent 
increase in Russian purchases of U.S. 
tobacco and cotton (see page 26) indi- 
cates that the U.S.S.R. intends to reex- 
port considerable quantities to its satel- 
lites. They believe Russia wants to make 
itself the principal purchasing agent for 
U. S. goods allowed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain... A new process for roasting, grind- 
ing, and packing coffee under high vac- 
uum is said to eliminate the estimated 17% 
loss of weight in present coffee-roasting 
methods. This loss represents $100,000,- 
000 annually . . . Some construction in- 
siders now believe building costs will sta- 
bilize at the present level, 5 to 10% off 
from last year’s peak, unless there’s a sharp 
economic slump . . . Price-support loans 
on last year’s crop of soybeans won't be 
renewed when they come due. The Agri- 
culture Department is planning to export 


enough to remove the threat of a glut. 
Fats and oils still are on the short side in 
Europe. 
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Movie Notes 

Betty Grable’s next is an original com- 
edy titled “Storks Don’t Bring Babies,” 
but the Johnston office won't let it reach 
the screen under that label . . . Sam Gold- 
wyn is planning a big-budget production 
about the problems of unwed mothers . . 
The Steve Fisher novel “Cable to Arabia, 
which deals with the Middle East oi! 
industry, will be made into a picture co 
starring Glenn Ford and William Holden 
. .. Insiders claim that with the release of 
Paramount’s “My Friend Irma” Marie 
Wilson will be established as the year's 
top comedienne . . . There'll be a parade 
of old-timers in Gloria Swanson’s come- 
back picture “Sunset Boulevard.” Among 
them are silent-screen stars Gertrude 
Astor, E. Mason Hopper, Franklyn Far- 
num, Erich von Stroheim, Eva Novak, 
Anna Q. Nillson, and H. B. Warner. 


Radio Lines 

The trade is betting that Martha Rave 
will develop into a female Milton Berle 
during her television series for Lucky 
Strike next. fall . Edward Everett 
Horton may return to radio in a comedy 
series titled Romance, Inc. It’s about a 
matrimonial agency . . . Hopalong Cas- 
sidy is the second show to be signed for 
radio because of its video success. The 
Goldbergs set the new pattern . . . Hilde- 
garde has turned down a number of radio 
and television offers in favor of a lengthy 
European personal-appearance tour . . . 
Agencies are bidding eagerly for Don 
Quinn’s new comedy series The Halls of 
Ivy. It’s about a college president and his 
ex-actress wife. Quinn has been writing 
the Fibber McGee and Molly show since 
its first broadcast in 1935 . . . CBS will 
put on a summer build-up campaign for 
the young Broadway comic Jack Carter. 
Last year the network tried a similar 
push for Morey Amsterdam without suc- 
cess. 


Diploma-Export Fraud 

The good-neighbor policy is being 
threatened, on a small scale at least, by 
U.S. mail-order diploma mills operating 
extensively in Central and South Amer- 
ica. U.S. diplomatic officers in those 
countries are alarmed over the many 
protests they have-received from Latin 
citizens who subscribed to American 
school and_ college correspondence 
courses which proved either fraudulent 
or of no real value. A protest also has 
been lodged by the National Education 
Association. Federal officials report that 
there is no law now on the books per- 
mitting prosecution of operators of the 
diploma mills for false advertising im 
Latin American publications. 
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Who profits most from profits ? 


BOUT FIFTY YEARS AGO a good many 
A men were going into the business of mak- 
ing automobiles—not to benefit humanity but 
to make money for themselves. 


“Terrible”, the reformers said. 


Most of these men lost every cent they had, 
a few made some money. A very few made 
millions, became extremely rich, built up huge 
corporations out of profits. 


“Terrible”, the reformers said. 


Those huge corporations and the companies 





they support and create, provide more than 8 
million jobs in America today, for just about 
the highest paid workers in the world. 


Those 8,000,000 jobs would never exist if 
it had not been possible to make and keep 
profits in the past. 


Profits like that cannot be made today and, 


even if made, could not be kept. The reformers 
have had their way. 


But the millions of jobs we’ll need tomorrow 
are not being born. That’s a terrible price for 
“reform” that your children will have to pay. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> The outlook for a new labor law this year remains uncer- 
tain, despite readiness of Administration Democrats to com- 
promise on several key issues. 


Truman’s Congressional leaders admit privately that to dis- 
place the Taft-Hartley law they would probably have to ac- 
cept a bill embodying many of Senator Taft’s ideas. This 
would confront the President with the unhappy choice of 
keeping the present law on the books or accepting a new 
measure drafted largely by Republicans. 


Some weapon to cope with national-emergency strikes is cer- 
tain to remain in any new bill. Plant seizure, in preference to 
the use of injunctions, now seems the likelier choice of 
Congress. 


Other Taft-Hartley provisions slated for retention are: Preser- 
vation of a state's right to regulate compulsory unionism, 
union responsibility for contract violations, the requirement 
that unions as well as employers bargain collectively and 
maintain fair labor practices, the exclusion of foremen, the 
non-Communist affidavits, free speech for employers, and the 
prohibition against mass picketing. 


The closed-shop and secondary-boycott provisions of the pres- 
ent law would be retained, but modified along lines already 
agreed to by Taft. 


> Labor has about given up on the 81st Congress. AFL and 
CIO leaders no longer even hope for a labor-style Taft- 
Hartley repealer at this session. 


Some union leaders say privately that no repeal at all might 
be better than a compromise. That, they think, would give 
them a sure-fire rallying cry for the 1950 elections. State and 
local election machinery is already being oiled. 


Mutual interests will bring AFL and CIO even closer to- 
gether for 1950 than they were last year. But despite lessening 
of intense rivalry, the two big labor groups are far from a 
merger. 


Truman has escaped labor’s ire so far, but his Capitol Hill 
lieutenants—especially Senate Majority Leader Lucas—are 
described in wrathful terms. 


> Truman is under pressure from labor to do something about 
mounting unemployment and the business slump. Union off- 
cials would like the President to get behind specific plans to 
stem the decline. 


Senator Murray’s economic-expansion bill, an antidepression 
measure, is the sort of thing labor wants. But Truman’s retreat 


from his anti-inflation program is not yet complete enough for 
him to endorse this legislation. 


> The Economic Council’s July report will stress deflationary 
trends. It won't offer any corrective program. Typically, the 
council is divided on what should be done. 


Left-wing ec: emists would like the President to push for en- 
12 


actment of the Murray bill, but a wait-and-see policy is ad- 
vocated by more conservative advisers, who warn against 
employing antideflation weapons too early. Truman is inclined 
to go along with the latter view. 


> The President is still fighting for some increase in taxes. 


Chairman Nourse of the Economic Council favors a moderate 
tax increase, but he is still pushing for governmental econo- 
mies. Even if these efforts result in a small deficit, he prefers 
that to a balanced budget gained by business-punishing taxes. 


> Adjournment of Congress by the end of July or early August 
is still the goal of the President’s Congressional leaders. Even 
Administration stalwarts want to delay large parts of the Faw 
Deal program until the present uncertain economic situation 


is clarified. 


Truman’s insistence that Congress stay on to enact the full 
program is viewed as window dressing. His lieutenants on 
Capitol Hill are already preparing to meet an anticipated 
Republican “do nothing” barrage with stump and radio re- 
ports on first-session accomplishments. 


The Democrats expect to take credit for: public-housing and 
slum-clearance legislation, extension of rent control, Federal 
aid to education, an improved crop-storage program, recipro- 
cal-trade agreements, Atlantic Pact ratification, and continu- 
ance of the Marshall plan and aid to Greece and Turkey. 


Republicans will try to torment the Administration by point- 
ing to its failures: collapse of the civil-rights program, defeat 
of outright Taft-Hartley repeal, retreat on taxes and economic 
controls, and the North-South split in the majority party. 


> Little new farm legislation will emerge this session. Despite 
a series of hearings before the House Agriculture Committee, 
sentiment for a new over-all bill hasn't jelled. There have been 
no Senate hearings. 


A last-minute revision of the Aiken-Hope law to raise the 
minimum support level above 60%, or another year’s extension 
of the present flat 90% support program, may be approved in 
the House. It has less chance in the Senate, where sentiment is 
strong for a trial of the Aiken-Hope law, which goes into 
effect in January. 


Agriculture Secretary Brannan’s proposal that hog prices be 
allowed to fall below support levels and that the farmer be 
protected by a cash subsidy is rapidly losing momentum. 
Legislators from cattle-raising areas fear that lower pork 
prices would send beef tumbling also. 


> Air Force chiefs are itching for a chance to strike back at 
detractors of the B-36 bomber program. 


The airmen’s counterattack will not stop at proving their case 
for the super-bomber. They would like, by laying blame for 
the interservice imbroglio at the Navy's door, to turn the 
House investigation to their advantage. 


Navy-Air Force relations have never been worse than now, 
and top defense officials are preparing to crack down vigor- 
ously. 
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"Wee gettin 
of fo an early start 


“Yes, your ‘two-weeks-with-pay’ starts right here in this 
storage tank ... with the oils and fuels it takes to get you 
going by car, renin, plane or boat! It’s my job to see that you 
—and millions of others—get all the petroleum products 
you need, D. O. T. ‘Delivery on time’—that’s the way we do 
it in the marketing end of the business. And keeping oil 

on the move is a ’round-the-clock job. The sun gets up long 
after the boys in my crew have unloaded the tank cars 

and put the trucks on the road. 


“In this business you’ve got to get up early to get ahead of 
the competition. The oil industry has over 20,000 
independent marketing companies trying to outdo each 
other in delivering petroleum products on time to service 
stations, farms, factories, homes and schools. That kind of 
competition pays off for you—in the fast, dependable service 
you get from your local jobber or distributor. 


“The same brand of rivalry goes on in oil research, 
production, refining, transportation. And it all adds up to 
progress ... progress that means better working, better 
playing, better living and greater convenience for you.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue « New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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Maternal Marge, a Mother-in-law, was really “in the 

1. know.” Her kids were glad to see her come, and sad to 
see her go—because, instead of crowding them, she 
always found it best to stay at Hotel Statler, where 
you really are a guest. 





2 “IT love my Statler room,” said Marge. “It’s sunny, 

e big, and bright—a cheerful living room by day, and 
then, when it is night, eight hundred built-in springs 
and more insure a slumber deep. And I feel safe at 
Statler when I lay me down to sleep! 
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3 “If I were with my children, well, we’d share the bath, 
e I guess. But here I have a private bath of shining clean- 








liness. There’s always loads of water hot, and plenty 
soap, I'd say, and stacks of snowy towels white, with 
fresh ones every day! 

















“The Statler knows what women like,” adds Marge 

4. with happy air. “They do my laundry, clean a dress, 
or fix a little tear. In fact, for anything I want, I give 
the desk a ring, and Statler’s friendly service soon 
takes care of everything. 
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“My son-in-law thinks I’m just great,” smiles Marge, 
5. “because, you see, instead of eating up their food, I 
have them eat with me! And Statler meals are wonder- 
ful. But then, the whole hotel is any traveling woman’s 


dream ... as daughter’d say: It’s swell!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS) + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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HISS TRIAL: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Newsweek 





The Magazine of News Significance 
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Who Lied and Who’s a Spy? 


Hour after hour last week long lines of 
people waited patiently outside of Room 
318 in New York Federal Courthouse. 
Inside, spectators and newspapermen 
were packed thigh to thigh on the hard 
wooden benches. Reporters from Chi- 
cago, Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and points east and west vied with the 
wire services in filing thousands of words 
each day. 

A New York sports writer, Jimmy Can- 
non, devoted columns to a description of 
the star prosecution witness on the theme: 
“The fat . . . slopped over the belt of his 
blue suit.” Another reporter, Leslie 
Gould, lashed out at the judge as a 
“Tammany New Dealer,” who had inter- 
ceded for draft dodger Serge Rubenstein 
and been appointed to the bench without 
the usual recommendation from the bar 
association. Arguments broke out in the 





New York Daily News 
Chambers: Sphinxlike calm 





corridors, spilling over into nearby bars 
and restaurants. The trial of Alger Hiss 
had begun. 

But the issue was not wholly whether 
Hiss had lied to the grand jury, as the 
indictment charged. It went beyond 
Whittaker Chambers’s accusations that 
Hiss had stolen State Department docu- 
ments and turned them over to a Soviet 
spy ring. The issue was: Had Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers penetrated 
the highest confidential positions in New 
Deal Washington in the prewar and war 
years? The record still was to be set 
straight. 


From the Pumpkin’s Mouth 


For Alger Hiss, as for Whittaker 
Chambers, the ordeal had begun on Aug. 
3, 1948. On that day Chambers, a short 
and paunchy senior editor of Time, 
dressed in a rumpled business suit, had 
taken the stand before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. His tes- 
timony, pasted across the nation’s front 
pages, described an “elite” group of 
secret Communists in the government. 
One of the members of that group, he 
testified, was Aiger Hiss. 

From that moment the Hiss-Chambers 
story moved implacably forward with the 
inevitability of a Greek tragedy: 
> Hiss, a former State Department official 
and president of the multimillion-dollar 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, categorically denied the charge 
and declared flatly that he had never 
known Chambers. 
> In a series of hearings, some secret and 
some public, the House committee ques- 
tioned Chambers closely on his associa- 
tion with Hiss. So minutely did Cham- 
bers describe the home life of Alger and 
his wife Priscilla, their personal habits, 
their private nicknames, and the homes 
they lived in that the committee was 
convinced that he, not Hiss, was telling 
the truth. 
> When the two men were brought face 
to face, Hiss backtracked. He had known 
Chambers—but as a man named “George 
Crosley” who had sublet his apartment in 
the summer of 1935. Crosley was a 
“deadbeat” who had “sponged” on him, 
never paid his rent, and then disap- 
peared, Hiss contended. 

In telling this story, Alger Hiss en- 


meshed himself in one glaring contradic- 
tion: He claimed that in subletting his 
apartment in 1935, he had thrown in a 
beaten-up 1929 Ford as part of the deal. 
He had a new Plymouth then, he claimed 
An examination of the records showed 
that (1) Hiss bought the Plymouth in 
the fall of 1935 and (2) he had signed a 
bill of transfer in 1936, assigning the 
Ford to William Rosen, a known Wash- 
ington pro-Communist. 

Suit: But the fates far outdistanced 
the House committee. Challenged by 
Hiss to repeat his accusation outside of 
the privileged Congressional — hearing 
room, Chambers calmly said on a Meet 
the Press broadcast: 

“Alger Hiss was and still may be a 
Communist.” 

A month later Hiss filed a $75,000 
defamation-of-character suit. From this 
point on there could be no turning back 
for either Hiss or Chambers. 

No longer could Chambers stand by 
his carefully phrased account of Commu- 
nist infiltration in the government. In 
November, at pretrial hearings on the 
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Hiss: Flintlike composure 
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libel suit, he produced evidence that the 
“elite” group was in reality a spy group. 
When Hiss’s lawyers asked him if he had 
documentary proof to back his allega- 
tions, Chambers said casually: “Just this.” 

Then he placed upon the table 47 
copied State Department documents and 
four memos in Alger Hiss’s handwriting. 
These, he said, had been given to him by 
Hiss in April 1938 for transmission to 
Col. Boris Bykoff, a Soviet intelligence 
agent in New York. 

Subsequently, microfilmed copies of 
the documents, which Chambers had also 
stowed away in 1938, were delivered to 
the House Committee from their tem- 
porary hiding place in a scooped-out 
pumpkin on Chambers’s farm at West- 
minster, Md. 

Hiss was subpoenaed by a Federal 
grand jury in New York, Could he ex- 
plain how classified material, copied in 
his handwriting and on a typewriter in 
his possession in 1938, had fallen into the 
hands of a self-confessed Communist spy? 
He could not. Had he seen Chambers 
and/or Crosley after Jan. 1, 1937? He 
had not. On Dec. 15 the grand jury 
handed down a two-count perjury indict- 
ment. 


(). and A. 


Last week, after five and one half 
months and six postponements, Alger 
Hiss came to trial in New York Federal 
Courthouse. United States Attorney 
Thomas F, Murphy, a veteran of the 
Justice Department's criminal division, 
and special assistant United States At- 
torney General Thomas J. Donegan, an 
ex-FBI expert on espionage, argued for 
the government. The defense battery 
was headed by Lloyd Paul Stryker, a 
brilliant and flamboyant trial lawyer 
whose list of gallant failures included 
defenses of Tammany racketeer James 
J. Hines, the traitor Martin Monti, and 
income-tax evader Henry Lustig. 

In sharp contrast to the agonizing pace 
of the twenty-week-old Communist trial 
going on two floors below, both the 
defense and the prosecution agreed on a 
jury in one day. Under the crisp question- 
ing of Judge Samuel H. Kaufman, pro- 
spective jurors who had the remotest 
connection with the case or who could 
not believe the word of an ex-Communist 
were dismissed for cause. Using eight of 
its ten peremptory challenges, the de- 
fense seemed most interested in dismiss- 
ing jurors with Irish names. 

On Wednesday, June 1, the trial actu- 
ally began. Leaning against a small lec- 
tern which had been pushed up against 
the jury box, Murphy, a hulking 6-foot-4- 
inch lawyer, made his opening remarks 
to the ten men and two women before 
him. For half an hour he spoke slowly 
and somberly, occasionally stroking his 
bushy mustache. The government would 
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Judge Kaufman: Crisp questions 


prove that Alger Hiss had taken docu- 
ments wholesale from the State Depart- 
ment. He would show that these were 
typed on Alger Hiss’s Woodstock type- 
writer and then transmitted to Colonel 
Bykoff in New York. 

“We will corroborate Mr. Chambers’s 
testimony by the typewriter and the hand- 
writing [of the memos]. Until you have 
heard Mr. Chambers’s complete story 
you will not be in a position to test his 
credibility . . . I want you to watch the 
color of Mr, Chambers’s facé . . . If you 
don’t believe Mr. Chambers’s story, we 
have no case.” 

The press section buzzed. Had Mur- 
phy tripped? Obviously, it was an open 
invitation to Hiss’s lawyers to tear into 
Chambers with every question they could 
ask which would tend to cast doubt on 
Chambers’s credibility. 

When Stryker got up to outline his 
case, he shunned the lectern. Instead he 
leaned informally on the rail of the jury 
box or paced back and forth. Then, in a 
typical slam-bang fashion, he began to 
picture the virtues of Alger Hiss. The man 
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Hiss counsel Stryker: Showman 


who emerged was a paragon, universally 
trusted by everyone in the government 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt down. Rhap- 
sodizing over “the land that I love and 
you love,” he then turned to Hiss’s ac- 
cuser. His voice ranged from a sibilant 
whisper to an indignant shout as he 
described Chambers. 

Stryker vowed he would prove that 
Chambers was a “thief,” a “liar,” a “per- 
jurer,” a “moral leper,” a “thug.” He 
would show that the accuser had always 
been a “furtive, secretive, deceptive 
man,” engaged in a “lowdown, nefarious 
conspiracy.” He would prove, he said, 
that the accusations against Hiss were 
“concocted” by Chambers and his wife, 
Esther Shemitz Chambers. 

Cliché jostled expletive as the lawyer 
spoke, his normally red face turning 
brighter every minute. As he lambasted 
Chambers and lauded Hiss, he turned 
frequently to the press section, almost 
as if for approbation. 

Steie: Throughout these remarks 
Alger and Priscilla Hiss sat side by side 
on a hard bench within the enclosure, 
stony-eyed and stony-jawed, listening in- 
tently. At no time did Hiss betray emo- 
tion. But now and then the wisp of an 
enigmatic expression passed across Mrs. 
Hiss’s face. As Stryker’s emotional tirade 
ebbed and flowed, the two _ Hisses 
seemed remote and abstracted, as_ if 
they had no real part in the proceedings. 

At 3:55 p.m. Whittaker Chambers 
took the stand. A hush fell over the 
courtroom as he took the oath. Then, 
under Murphy’s questioning, he began 
telling the picaresque story of his life. 

In 1920, as editor of Morningside, the 
Columbia College literary magazine, the 
accuser ran afoul of the college authori- 
ties when he wrote a playlet “A Play for 
Puppets,” in which he described the 
resurrection of Christ after his third day 
in the sepulcher, Leaving Columbia, he 
vagabonded on the Continent with Meyer 
Schapiro, now a Columbia professor. 
Shortly after he returned, in 1924, he de- 
cided that Communism was the only 
answer to society's problems, and he 
joined the party. 

For a time Chambers supported him- 
self by working as a clerk in the New 
York Public Library’s newspaper room. 
Then, as he rose in the party, he became 
a writer on The Daily Worker, eventually 
becoming operating editor. In 1929, dis- 
gusted by the factional struggles within 
the party, he dropped out, devoting him- 
self to translating books such as Felix 
Salten’s “Bambi,” a children’s fantasy. In 
1932 he was persuaded to return to the 
Red fold as editor of the Communist 
literary magazine New Masses. After 
three months there he was recruited by 
the Communist underground, a “com- 
munications ring” between this country 
and Europe. 

Chambers continued, at the next days 
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session, the astonishing story of his under- 
ground activities by describing his meet- 
ing in 1934 with Alger Hiss in Washing- 
ton. He was introduced to Hiss, he testi- 
fied, by J. Peters—the recently deported 
Comintern representative to the Amer- 
ican party—and Harold Ware, a_ pro- 
fessorial-looking individual who dressed 
incongruously like a race-track tout. Hiss, 
according to Chambers, had been se- 
lected from among secret Communists 
in the government to become part of a 
special underground. 

In 1935, said the witness, Hiss was 
ordered by the Communist underground 
to use his position as legal assistant with 
the Nye Munitions Investigating Commit- 
tee to “procure certain documents [from 
the State Department]. He then turned 
these documents over to me , . . I photo- 
graphed them [and] turned the films over 
to J. Peters.” 

By the latter part of 1936 Hiss had 
moved over to the State Department as 
an assistant to Assistant Secretary Francis 
Sayre, On orders from the Russian spy 
chief Colonel Bykoff, Chambers brought 
Hiss to New York, 

“Hiss and I met in a cafeteria on 
Chambers Street,” the former editor testi- 
fied, “We went to the Prospect Theater— 
a Brooklyn movie house. By prearrange- 
ment, we waited in the mezzanine. Pres- 
ently Colonel Bykoff came out of the 
audience and I introduced them. Colonel 
Bykoff spoke German, I interpreted.” 

It was Bykoff who put Hiss and 
Chambers to work as full-time spies, the 
witness charged. Every ten days, accord- 
ing to Chambers, Hiss would gather up 
what documents and classified papers 
he was able to get and transmit them to 
Chambers. Microfilmed copies were made 
and the originals returned to the State 
Department the following morning. To 
increase the yield, Bykoff suggested that 
documents be brought home every day 
by Hiss and typewritten transcripts or 
summaries made. On his regular visits 
to the Hiss home, the testimony con- 
tinued, Chambers would pick up the 
copies, microfilm them, and destroy them. 
The microfilms would be delivered to 
Bykoff as usual. 

Switeh: Late in 1937 Chambers ex- 
perienced a complete revulsion from 
Communism, he said. He became con- 
vinced that the Soviet Union was a 
totalitarian state and that its victory in 
the secret war against the United States 
would mean slavery for mankind. In 
April 1938 he made his last pickup from 
the Hiss home, collected his wife and 
two children, and went into hiding. The 
copied documents in his last batch were 
the famous “pumpkin papers.” 

In 1939, Chambers added, he gave 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle a guarded version of his activities, 
nly intimating espionage but mentioning 
Alger Hiss by name. This story he re- 
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peated twice to the FBI and twice to 
Raymond Murphy, a State Department 
security officer. 

When he told the story to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
to the Federal grand jury, he had also 
studiously avoided any direct mention of 
espionage. By his own account, this cau- 
tion had an ambivalent motivation: He 
wanted to warn of the Communist danger 
and he wanted to shield Hiss, whom he 
still considered a good friend, as much 
as he humanly could. But this double 
concern was to backfire later. 

When Stryker took up the cross-exam- 
ination on Thursday, he was obviously 
out for blood. Admonishing the witness 





‘The Wayward Press’ 

Reporters covering the Hiss trial 
last week noted huddles between 
the Hiss lawyers and an occupant 
of the press box who seemed to be 
advising them. He was A. J. Lie- 
bling, the New Yorker magazine's 
“Wayward Press” columnist, a con- 
stant critic of newspaper morals. 

On the second day of the trial 
the Hiss attorneys introduced a 
long and philosophical letter writ- 
ten by Chambers, as a student in 
1924, to Mark Van Doren, Colum- 
bia University professor. Its value 
to the Hiss lawyers was a single 
casual sentence in which Chambers 
remarked that he had lied to a 
dean. 

Inquiry disclosed that Liebling 
had obtained the letter from Van 
Doren to study it and several oth- 
ers for an article. He had turned it 
over to Hiss’s lawyers without Van 
Doren’s knowledge. Said Van 
Doren: “I did not know it would 
be put to such use. I am uncom- 
fortable over this.” 
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N. Y. Sun 
Prosecutor Murphy (right) and assistant Donegan: Quietly persistent 


repeatedly that he wanted “yes or no” 
answers, the defense chief asked if Cham- 
bers had lied under oath in applying for 
a government job in October 1937. 
Calmly Chambers admitted that as a 
Communist he had “lied and cheated.” 

“You were an underhanded enemy of 
this country doing what you could to aid 
a foreign country and overthrow our 
Constitution by force and_ violence?” 
Stryker shouted. 

“Yes,” Chambers answered. 

“Did you ever feel any shame while 
in the Communist Party?” 

“No. I was a Communist,” Chambers 
said with no emotion. Then Stryker began 
peppering the witness. Had he been 
fired from the Public Library for stealing 
books? Chambers denied it. Had he been 
fired from the Public Library? Yes, said 
Chambers, when Communist pamphlets 
were discovered in his locker. Were books 
belonging to the Columbia Library found 
in his home? Yes, said Chambers. 

On Friday, the fourth day of the trial, 
Stryker continued his unrelenting cross- 
examination. He dredged back into 
Chambers’s past as a youth in New 
Orleans. 

“Did you live in New Orleans with a 
prostitute named One-Eyed Annie?” he 
asked. 

Chambers burst out laughing: “No, I 
did not.” On prodding from the judge, 
the defense lawyer was forced to admit 
that he knew Chambers had merely 
lived in the same boardinghouse as One- 
Eyed Annie. 

“Did you live with a prostitute named 
Ida Dales?” Stryker pressed. 

“She was not a prostitute,” Chambers 
said. “She was a Communist.” 

“And did you not take her to your 
mother’s home . . . and did she not live 
with you there?” Stryker said. 

“That is correct,” Chambers answered, 
flushing. 

Then Stryker drew up his heavy guns. 
Had Chambers told Berle the whole truth 
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when he saw him in 1939? No, said 
Chambers. 

“When you testified before the grand 
jury in this building, you were asked 
whether there was any espionage?” 

“Yes, I was,” Chambers replied. 

“And you answered there was not?” 

“I answered I had no knowledge of 
any espionage,” Chambers answered. 

“So you testified falsely and committed 
perjury . . .” Stryker thundered. 

“That is right,” said Chambers im- 
passively. 

Turning to each other, Alger and 
Priscilla Hiss smiled, 


COMMUNISTS: 


Comrades in Contempt 


For twenty weeks, in the trial of eleven 
Communist leaders for conspiracy to 
teach the overthrow of the United States 
Government, Judge Harold R, Medina 
had tolerated the abusive tactics of the 
defense, He had frequently warned the 
defense lawyers, as well as the defend- 
ants, that he would take action unless 
they mended their “contemptuous” court- 
room manners, Last week the judge final- 
lv cracked down, 


In cross-examination, John Gates, 


ee | 


“This sounds more like a kangaroo 
court than a court of the United States,” 
defendant Gus Hall yelled. 

“Mr. Hall, you are hereby remanded 
for the remainder of the trial,” said Me- 
dina, Then, turning to defense counsel, 
he added ominously: “I should have tak- 
en action against you long ago, I shall 
leave that to the proper authorities to 
take care of in due course.” 


PENSIONS: 
Politician Loves Veteran 


With a rare burst of political spunk 
and budgetary responsibility, the House 
of Representatives on March 24 defeated 
that legislative holy of holies, a veterans’ 
pension bill. By a single vote it recom- 
mitted Rep. John E. Rankin’s bill to pay 
$90 monthly to 65-year-old veterans of 
either world war, regardless of need or 
disability. It thus saved the United 
States Treasury an estimated $125,000,- 
000,000 over the next 50 years. 

Or did it? 

For the very next day Rankin began 
working on a new pension scheme. As 
approved by his House Veterans Commit- 
tee, it would have been mild enough. It 
would have cost only $8,000,000,000 
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Communists Hall (left), Winston, and Gates: Handcuffs by Medina 


Daily Worker editor, was asked to name 
three members of the Communist vet- 
erans’ commission, He balked. Medina 
dismissed the jury and read Gates the 
Federal law which empowers a court to 
imprison a witness for disobedience of a 
judge’s order, 

“I now adjudge you guilty of a willful 
and deliberate contempt,” he said, sen- 
tencing Gates to 30 days in prison, The 
eleven defendants leaped to their feet. 

“A monstrosity!” shouted defendant 
Henry Winston. 

“Mr, Winston, I hereby direct you be 
remanded [to prison] for the remainder 
of the trial,” Medina told him. 
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over the next half century. Its main 
change from the present system would 
have been in the so-called “means test.” 
It would have raised the maximum in- 
come for pensionable veterans, if single, 
from $1,000 to $1,200 a year. It would 
have left the maximum for veterans with 
dependents at $2,500. If unemployable 
veterans of 65 had less than those in- 
come limits, they would be entitled to 
$72 monthly. 

But last week, when this measure 
reached the House floor, Rankin pro- 
posed to eliminate the “unemployability” 
clause, under which pensions would go 
only to 65-year-old veterans who could 


not work half a normal day or earn half 
a normal day’s pay. The American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars threw all 
their power behind Rankin and eliminat- 
ing the unemployability clause. 

The Cost: Rep. Olin E. Teague, 
Texas Democrat and ex-infantry colonel 
who was thrice wounded and eleven times 
decorated in the second world war, pro- 
tested: “There’s no reason to pay pen- 
sions to perfectly able veterans for just 
sitting around.” The House considered 
the unemployability clause only twenty 
minutes and then voted 172 to 57 to re- 
move it. The Veterans Administration’s 
estimate of the cost of this vote: a stag- 
gering $65,000,000,000 over the next 
half century. 

Rep. Glenn R. Davis, Wisconsin Re- 
publican and ex-Navy lieutenant who won 
nine battle stars and a Presidential cita- 
tion, moved in vain to bury the new 
Rankin bill in committee. His motion was 
shouted down. 

After considering the new handout to 
veterans for only one hour and 50 min- 
utes in all, the House passed the Rankin 
bill on a roll-call vote. This permitted 
365 congressmen to be recorded officially 
as favoring a total of $73,000,000,000 in 
new pensions for veterans in the next 50 
vears, on top of the $35,000,000,000 
already called for under existing rules. 
Only nine Democrats and eighteen Re- 
publicans, including Teague and Davis, 
held out to the end. 

The House, in making its choice be- 
tween economy and what its members 
feared would be political oblivion, thus 
chose to sacrifice economy, whatever the 
consequences. But in voting for their 
own political futures, the House majority 
ironically doomed the pension measure. 
For they made the Rankin bill so absurdly 
expensive that it appeared certain to die 
in a Senate pigeonhole. 


AMERICANA: 


The First 150,000,000 


The population of the United States 
reached the record-breaking total of 
148,527,000 on April 1, up 580,000 
since Jan. 1, the Census Bureau reported 
last week. At that rate, New Year's Eve 
would find it past the 150,000,000 mark. 


Mrs. Money 


In most American homes it’s the wom- 
an who pays the bills. Two weeks ago, 
when Treasurer of the United States 
W. A. Julian was killed in an automobile 
accident, President Truman decided to 
formalize this American custom by nam- 
ing a woman to fill the quasi-honorary 
post. Last Saturday the White House 
announced his choice: Mrs. Georgia 
Neese Clark of Richland, Kans. 

If the Senate confirms the appoitt- 
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Mrs. Clark: No signature, no bills 


ment, Mrs. Clark, a onetime actress 
who made good in the banking world 
and a Democratic National committee- 
woman for thirteen years, will be the 
first woman to hold the office. But as 
treasurer, she will not be overworked. 
With little or no voice in policy mat- 
ters, she will have as her biggest job 
the signing of government checks totaling 
billions of dollars. Her backhand signa- 
ture will appear on all paper currency, 
along with that of the Treasury Secretary. 

Is her handwriting good? Mrs. Clark 
laughed. “It’s terrible.” 


SENATE: 
The Master’s Voice 


Senate Majority Leader Scott Lucas 
was caught between two fires: 

P As Secretary of State, Dean Acheson 
had demanded that Senate ratification of 
the Atlantic Pact be at the top of the 
Administration’s list of “must” legislation; 
he thought it would help the United 
States delegation in dealing with the 
Russians at the Paris conference. 

> As president of the CIO, Phil Murray 
was equally insistent that repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act be the Administration’s 
first order of business. 

Last week Lucas made his choice. 
After conferring with other Congres- 
sional leaders and with President Tru- 
man, he announced that the pact would 
be shunted aside until the Taft-Hartley 
repealer had been acted upon. “Mr. 
Truman,” he said, “had no objection.” 

To Acting Seeretary of State James E. 
Webb, who protested vehemently against 
the decision, Lucas argued that it was 
in Acheson’s best interests. If the At- 
lantic Pact reached the Senate floor now, 
he said, the speeches decrying it would 
enable Russian propagandists to claim 
that Americans were divided on the bi- 
partisan foreign policy. Webb remained 
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unconvinced, but he let the matter drop. 
With the President backing Lucas, the 
Acting Secretary had no choice. 

Important as this concession to Mur- 
ray was, Lucas quickly topped it with 
another. 

A week earlier the majority leader had 
all but junked the Administration’s Fair 
Deal program for this session by an- 
nouncing that Congress would adjourn by 
July 31 and that, in addition to Taft- 
Hartley repeal and the Atlantic Pact, 
Administration leaders considered only 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program essential. 

Last week Murray exploded: “Public 
resentment is mounting rapidly against 
the lack of progress,” he wrote Lucas and 
House Floor Leader John W. McCor- 
mack. “This drift toward Congressional 
inaction must and can be halted...” He 
demanded that minimum wages, civil 
rights, public housing, extension of social 
security, and Federal aid to education 
also be dealt with before Congress quit 
for the summer. 

Twenty-four hours after receiving the 
ultimatum Lucas assured Murray that it 
would be done. He promised that Con- 
gress would be kept in session for as long 
past July 31 as might be necessary. 


LABOR: 


Gold-Bricking 


The dozen bricks which an earthquake 
had loosened on a chimney on a house in 
Portland, Ore., might as well have been 
gold. The bricklayers hired to repair 
them, so The Portland Oregonian re- 
counted last week, no longer simply 
skipped up a ladder, built small catwalks, 
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and completed their job in a couple of 
hours. The old way was much too simple. 
Instead: 

“Due to ‘occupational hazards,’ a stag- 
ing had to be used first. A huge truck 
arrived with load of staging made out of 
hollow metal pipes. It took workmen a 
couple of days to unload it and erect it 
so it reached eaves. 

“Men then went up staging. They 
hauled up a little mortar in a_ bucket. 
They walked across roof, using a ladder 
for footing, removed twelve loose bricks 
from chimney, and relaid same. 

“Then it took them a couple more days 
to remove roof ladder and disassemble 
staging. 

“Bill for relaying twelve loose bricks: 
$194.” 


LYNCHING: 


Excitement Over Picky Pie 


The way folks in Irwinton, Ga., saw it, 
there was nothing to get excited about. 
Suppose a couple of men did kidnap 
Caleb Hill Jr. from the Wilkinson county 
jail, beat him up, shoot him in the head 
and neck, and toss his body in a creek? 
It was just what he deserved. He was “a 
bad one, that ‘Picky Pie’ Hill,” said 
Sheriff George Hatcher last week. And 
Mrs. Hatcher drawled: “He was a trouble- 
some sort of nigra.” 

Sure, he was a hard worker, steady, de- 
pendable, and the sole support of his 
wife, his three children, his two sisters, 
his mother, and his crippled father. They 
had to grant him that. But it was just 
about the only good thing they could say 
about the man. He was a show-off and a 
drunk, they said, and drinking made him 
ugly and dangerous. 
Sheriff Hatcher had been 
forced to arrest him sev- 
eral times, once for shoot- 
ing at a 14-year-old white 
boy. “He had the worst 
reputation I ever heard 
of,” said the sheriff. 

One night last week 
Hatcher received a re- 
port that Picky Pie Hill 
had started a brawl in a 
roadhouse called the 
New Harlem Club and 
had stabbed another Ne- 
gro named Ned Burney. 
He went over to investi- 
gate. 

“Hill tackled me, and 
the next thing I knew he 
had my gun and fired at 
me,” Hatcher later re- 
ported. “It looked like 
my days were numbered. 
I yelled for help, and 
another Negro handed 
me his gun. I then turned 
it on Hill and marched 
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Black Star 
Murray: His influence exceeded Acheson’s 
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Lynch-law survivors: Caleb Hill’s family mourns at home 


him out to my car. I didn’t stop to get 
my gun. 

“I took Hill to jail and put him in my 
best cell, and then left to look for my 
gun. Someone had thrown it out a 
window, and it took me about two hours 
to find it in the woods nearby.” 

‘It’s Ridiculous*®: Hatcher's apart- 
ment and the jail are in the same building. 
He had put the jail keys on the dining- 
room table when he went out to look for 
his gun. While he was gone, two un- 
masked men walked into his apartment, 
picked up the keys, let themselves into 
Hill’s cell, and said: “Come on, Picky Pie, 
let’s go.” The first Sheriff Hatcher heard 
about it was the next morning, when 
Hill’s body was found 3 miles from Irwin- 
ton. 

To Irwinton, Hill's death was good 
riddance. Hatcher at first was reluctant 
to investigate it. “There’s nothing to go 
on,” he said. The coroner’s inquiry con- 
sisted of a few perfunctory questions. 
“You probably couldn't identify those two 
men if you saw them again, could you?” 
coroner C, C. Thompson asked Hill's 
cellmate, Tom Carswell. Carswell, a 
Negro, answered smartly: “No, sir.” 

Thompson refused even to remove the 
bullets from Hill’s body, saying that it 
would be a waste of effort. “If we had 
the gun to match the bullets with or some 
suspects, it would be different,” he de- 
clared. 

Irwinton was ready to forget the epi- 
sode completely. “The whole nonsense 
didn’t cause enough fuss around here to 
break up a checkers game,” a native ex- 
plained. To the community's utter 
amazement, however, the rest of the 
country—including the rest of Georgia— 
adopted a different attitude. Tuskegee 
Institute and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
called it a lynching, the first in the 
United States this year and the 525th in 
the history of Georgia. Gov. Herman 


Talmadge ordered the state police to 
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investigate. In Washington the Justice 
Department put the FBI on the case. 

Standing on Irwinton’s main street two 
days later, Alec Boone, publisher of The 
Wilkinson County News, flared in anger. 
He was in his shirtsleeves, flashing red 
suspenders that matched his flaming red 
wig. On each strap was emblazoned the 
name “Talmadge.” 

“It’s ridiculous,” he stormed. “All this 
excitement. Can’t understand the reason 
for it unless it’s that Hill was a black 
man.” 

But the pressure from outside led to 
action. On Friday, Judge George Car- 
penter called a special session of the 
Wilkinson grand jury to consider the 
killing. Within 24 hours, two white men 
—Dennis Lamar Purvis and Malcolm 
Vivian Pierce—were under arrest. 


THE ATOM: 


Charges Answered 


In his self-appointed role of prosecu- 
tor, Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper had 
painstakingly written out his case against 
David E. Lilienthal on small, white recipe 
cards, which he kept tucked in the 
inside breast pocket of his blue-gray 
jacket. Every few minutes he reached 
in, flicked out the pack, and carefully 
selected one. 

For two days, as the Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee last 
week began hearings on his widely pub- 
licized charge that Lilienthal was guilty 
of “incredible mismanagement,” “mis- 
placed emphasis,” and “maladministra- 
tion,” the lowa Republican read steadily 
from the cards and peppered the Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman with hos- 
tile questions. 

In his role of defendant, Lilienthal 
sat paling through his tan and perspiring 
in the glare of television floodlights while 
he shot back answers. Opening the case, 
Hickenlooper had said: “I shall produce 





the proof before this committee. The 
committee and the American people will 
be the judge.” If Lilienthal was found 
guilty as charged, he should be forced 
to resign from the AEC, Hickenlooper 
declared. 

On Efficiency: His proof of “in- 
credible mismanagement” consisted of 
figures showing a two-year turnover of 
87 per cent of the AEC’s personnel. 
There was no continuity even on the 
commission’s top level, he asserted, re- 
citing name after name of executives 
who had left. He demanded to know 
why. 

Lilienthal’s answer: 
> Hickenlooper had misinterpreted the 
figures. Of the 4,366 persons who left 
the AEC in the period the Iowa Repub- 
lican cited, only 2,319 had left volun- 
tarily, the AEC chairman explained. The 
others had been discharged for cause or 
had retired, died, taken ill, or become 
pregnant. “Those who left because they 
had babies may be the result of incred- 
ible mismanagement, but not on the part 
of the commission,” Lilienthal said. He 
insisted the personnel turnover actually 
was 50.7 per cent. 
> The commission’s personnel turnover 
compared favorably with that in private 
industry. In manufacturing, for example, 
there was a 58.1 per cent turnover in 
1947 and a 54.8 in 1948, Lilienthal de- 
clared. 
> Top men quit for reasons that were 
not the AEC’s fault. Said Lilienthal: W. 
W. Waymack resigned as a member of 
the commission because of the “great 
strain” his work involved, Dr. Robert F. 
Bacher because he already “had spent 
eight years in the service of his country 
away from his field of experimental 
physics.” 

On Seeurity: Hickenlooper based 
his contention of “maladministration” pri- 
marily on what he considered Lilienthal’s 
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failure to take proper security precau- 
tions. He charged that in 1948 no less 
than 2,103 persons “were granted ac- 
cess to restricted data or were given ac- 
cess to restricted areas without prior 
investigations . . .” 

Lilienthal’s answer: a flat denial. 

The AEC chairman said that all 2,103 
had been hired under a provision of the 
Atomic Energy Act providing that in 
emergencies people could be taken on 
with only an FBI preliminary check. All 
had gone through such a check, he added, 
and all had later undergone a thorough 
FBI investigation, 

“It is precisely because the paramount 
problem is security that these emergency 
clearances were granted,” Lilienthal de- 
clared. “For example, in 1947-48, the 
commission became fully aware that there 
was an emergency at Hanford—the 
threatened breakdown of the production 
of plutonium . . . We needed new in- 
dustrial plants to provide new material to 
go into the pile . . . To lose 60 to 90 
days [for full FBI checks] at that junc- 
ture would have been a grave responsi- 
bility . . .” 

Under questioning, one of Lilienthal’s 
top assistants, Carroll Wilson, general 
manager of the AEC, admitted, however, 
that two scientists had not only been 
hired but given access to secret data 
and uranium supplies even after they 
were ruled “poor risks” by the com- 
mission’s own intelligence director. He 
personally had overruled the intelligence 
officer, he declared. 

The Missing U-235: Wilson further 
admitted that one of the employes with 
access to a Chicago atomic laboratory 
vault from which some U-235 mysteri- 
ously disappeared last February, re- 
cently was discovered to have a police 
record. 

If these admissions seemed to bolster 
Hickenlooper’s criticism of the AEC’s 
security system, a memorandum which 
Lilienthal read into the record proved a 
source of embarrassment for the Iowa 
Republican, It showed that as recently as 
May 12, only ten days before he leveled 
his charges against Lilienthal, Hicken- 
looper had proclaimed that the AEC’s se- 
curity precautions were of “an unusually 
high order.” 

Nor could Hickenlooper find much 
consolation in the announcement by 
Democratic Sen. Brien McMahon of Con- 
necticut, chairman of the committee, that 
a search by the FBI had finally solved the 
disappearance of the U-235. The bottle in 
which it was kept had been found in the 
laboratory’s “graveyard,” and all except 
one-eighth of an ounce of the ingredient 
had been recovered, McMahon reported. 

Hickenlooper, who had raised the pos- 
sibility that Russian spies stole the U-235, 
refused to believe the FBI solution, “The 
possibility of espionage cannot be dis- 
counted at all,” he declared. 
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Two Important Inquiries 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


NE Congressional investigation 

prompted by sensational accusa- 
tions is under way. Another is about 
to begin. 

The first, by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, is hitched to 
charges of gross maladministration. 
The second, by the House Armed 
Services Committee, grows... 
out of rumors and insinua- 
tions of political favoritism 
and even of corruption in 
the award of certain air- 
plane contracts. The use, or 
misuse, of large amounts of 
public money is involved in 
both. 

Each would be serious, 
the second especially so, if 
the agencies and officials 
under scrutiny were engaged only in 
prosaic affairs such as building roads 
or hospitals. In each, however, there 
is an added factor of no small moment: 
the security of the United States— 
indeed, of the non-Soviet world. 


wn the first the central subject of 
I concern is the atom bomb. In the 
second it is the means of delivering 
the bomb. Thus, although they had 
separate origins, both inquiries bear 
directly on the supreme weapon in the 
arsenal of Western democracy, This 
is the circumstance which connects 
them and gives them paramount im- 
portance. 

In the investigation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Senator Hicken- 
looper already has nol-prossed most 
of his blanket indictment. Having 
charged “incredible mismanagement” 
and “maladministration,” he has waved 
aside such pertinent criteria as output, 
costs, improvement in _ productive 
techniques, improvement in weapons, 
and progress in scientific research and 
development. He is prosecuting on a 
limited number of counts, some of 
which are quite minor, and on several 
he has been thrown for a loss. Unless 
he uncovers greater faults than he has 
exposed at this writing, he will convict 
himself of gross intemperance in his 
initial charges. 

The AEC and the atomic enterprise 
may well benefit from this inquiry, 
however. For example, I suspect that 
the AEC already is having less diffi- 
culty about compliance with its de- 





tailed and strict “accountability” rules: 
its methods of keeping track of fission- 
able materials, even in the most minute 
quantities. Some of the scientists and 
technicians connected with the pro- 
gram have regarded certain of these 
regulations as unnecessary nuisances. 
The hue and cry caused by the 

, uranium-235 lost from the 
Argonne Laboratory should 
convince them that they 
were wrong. 

The second inquiry—into 
the B-36 bomber—involves 
decidedly sinister accusa- 
tions and reports. Since they 
have been circulated, they 
should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated—as Secretary Sym- 
ington has requested and 
Secretary Johnson also desires. If they 
were only partly true, the scandal 
would be the worst since Teapot Dome. 
I believe, however, that they will be 
shown to be utterly without foundation. 

It will be established, I think, that 
the B-36 was chosen by the air gen- 
erals and that their decision was 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The B-36 is the only intercontinental 
bomber. No rival to it as a long-range 
carrier has even been designed. If 
another were on the drawing boards 
now, it could not be ready for use, 
judging by past experience, in less 
than six or seven years. If carefully 
considered plans for the defense of 
the United States and the Western 
world require a giant bomber which 
can fly 10,000 miles without refueling, 
the B-36 is the inevitable choice. 


HE real questions about the B-36 

go to the heart of our defense 
planning. Do we need an interconti- 
nental bomber? Can it perform the 
mission assigned to it, or will it be too 
vulnerable? Could not smaller—and 
faster—bombers, operating from bases 
overseas, fulfill the same mission with 
greater certainty and at less cost? 

The investigation of the B-36 con- 
tracts, like that of the atomic enter- 
prise, can serve useful purposes. 
Wrong-doing, if there is any, and 
faults in administration should be 
ruthlessly exposed. But both inquiries, 
if properly conducted, can also bring 
into perspective some basic problems 
of policy. 
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Twelve years ago this week Congress 
was considering one of the most contro- 
versial issues of our time—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's plan to enlarge, or “pack,” 
the United States Supreme Court. This 
month the highest court in the land quiet- 
ly recesses for the summer after a session 
that has attracted slight notice but nev- 
ertheless has set patterns of vast potential 
importance. Newsweek's Washington 
bureau here reports on and appraises the 
new Supreme Court: 


In the summer of 1937 tourists queued 
up on the Supreme Court’s marble door- 
step for a chance to gaze upon the elderly 
jurists who had suddenly become as 
celebrated as movie stars. This year 
the nine middle-aged successors to 
those nine old men have done busi- 
ness at the same old stand but us- 
ually without benefit of front-page 
notice. 

On decision Mondays at the 
stroke of noon the berobed judges 
march through an opening in a 
heavy maroon-velvet curtain and 
range themselves along a collective 
throne against one wall of their 
tomblike chambers. The audience 
is then rewarded with readings of 
learned but divergent opinions on 
the law of the land. 

Trumpets and Tumult: The 
paraphernalia of majesty which sur- 
round the court in its $10,000,000 
Corinthian-columned temple at 1 
First Street affect even its own 
members. Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson knows what the late Chief 
Justice Harlan Fiske Stone meant 
when he confessed he felt like “a 
cricket in the Temple of Karnak” 
presiding over the court’s public 
sessions. How Vinson feels at its 
private meetings — held on Satur- 
days in a smaller room on the other 
side of the velvet curtain—is not 
an emotion of record, but it is probably 
like Daniel in the lion’s den. 

For this has turned out to be a court 
of individualists almost leonine in the 
ferocity of their individuali:m. And the 
weary-eyed Vinson is supposed to be 
their keeper. All members are Roosevelt 
appointees, except Vinson and Harold 
H. Burton, who were named by Mr. 
Truman. 

Arriving on the field as the trumpets 
were sounding retreat for the old guard, 
the rapid succession of new justices fell 
to fighting and feuding among themselves 
over subsidiary issues, and they are still 
at it. The trend has been toward in- 
creased latitude for legislatures, state 
and national, No major law passed by 
Congress since the court was remade has 
yet been held unconstitutional, 
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Vinson and the Court: Strife on Saturday, 





Decisions handed down this year gave 
the most definitive blessing to date on 
the Jeffersonian concept that the people, 
through their elected legislative repre- 
sentatives, may write what laws they 
deem necessary to cope with the rapidly 
changing conditions of society. For in- 
stance, the court upheld the right of 
states to outlaw closed shops. 

Recently, in the Terminiello case, the 
court for the first time in its 130-year 
history reversed a state court decision on 
a point of law which hadn’t been argued 
in any of the lower courts through which 
the litigation had passed, thus setting a 
wholly new precedent. In the same de- 





cision the majority carried its defense of 
freedom of speech to such lengths that 
the minority warned against converting 
the Bill of Rights into “a suicide pact.” 

Enter Vinson: Shades of opinion 
about the matter of legislative versus ju- 
dicial power have accounted for many 
of the court’s quarrels over issues, Felix 
Frankfurter, kinetic Austrian-born former 
Harvard Law professor, has been the 
principal champion of legislative pre- 
rogative. His most dependable ally has 
been Robert H. Jackson, former Attorney 
General. Hugo Black, Roosevelt’s first 
appointee, has been the leader of the 
wing insisting upon the right and re- 
sponsibility of the courts to protect the 
less favored citizen from oppression, in- 
cluding oppression by government. His 
most frequent supporter, until recently, 


Acme 


The Vinsons: He knows how to shed dignity 


Majesty on Monday 


has been William O. Douglas, former 
Yale Law professor, 

Anger generated by these differences 
has not always been concealed. The dif- 
ferences have been aggravated by per- 
sonal animosities, many of them hang- 
overs from early New Deal days when 
several present justices engaged in the 
furious palace politics of the Roosevelt 
Administration. They flashed into the 
open in 1946 when Jackson, then serv- 
ing temporarily as war-crimes prosecutor 
in Germany, complained to the Con- 
gressional Judiciary Committees about 
Black, whom he called a “bullying” tac- 
tician and “stealthy assassin.” 

It was at this point that President 
Truman sent in his friend Vinson, 
then Secretary of the Treasury. Vin- 
son had served fourteen years as a 
member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Kentucky, a brief 
period on the Court of Appeals, 
and through the war years in a suc- 
cession of the highest-level admin- 
istrative jobs. He was equipped 
with strength of character, common 
sense, and a talent for concilia- 
tion. Vinson’s job was to pull this 
court together as had Chief Jus- 
tices William Howard Taft and 
Charles Evans Hughes in earlier 
courts, 

Uneloistered: Up to now it 
cannot be said that Vinson has 
either failed or succeeded. There 
have been no more unseemly Black- 
Jackson explosions. But neither has 
there been any perceptible simpli- 
fication of alignments. There is as 
great a profusion of separate 
dissents and separate concurring 
opinions as ever. The court was 
unanimous in only a little more than 
25 per cent of the cases handled 
at the session now ending and 
decided more than 30 per cent of 
its cases by 5-to-4 or tie votes. 

At Saturday conferences, where pend- 
ing cases are discussed and where mem- 
bers speak in turn from senior to junior 
(Black to Burton) and then vote in re- 
verse order (Burton to Black), Vinson 
has tried by gentle persuasion to instill 
a sense of institutional responsibility. 

Meanwhile, Vinson has cloistered him- 
self less than most Chief Justices of the 
past. For example, he conferred with 
John L. Lewis’s lawyers to clarify a ques- 
tion of fact while the court was consider- 
ing a 1947 contempt case against Lewis, 
whose conviction was upheld. Vinson 
does most of his work by day in his opu- 
lent offices in the Supreme Court Build- 
ing. He turns up regularly with Mrs. 
Vinson at dinner and cocktail parties and 
occasionally plays bridge in the evening 
with fellow tenants of the Wardman 
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Park Hotel. He is capable of shedding 
enough dignity to take the daughter of 
un old friend aside, as he recently did, 
and assure her that his own son considers 
her “a slick chick.” 

Nine Busy Men: The out-of-court 
activities of some of Vinson’s colleagues 
are more arresting. Frankfurter remains 
the benign busybody he has always been. 
His red-brick home in Georgetown is 
still a gathering place for the young in- 
tellectuals, and his telephone is kept 
busy with circumspect advice to officials 
in the executive departments. 

Douglas, the youngest and most fre- 


The court that Roosevelt and Truman built: Eight individualists and a coordinator* 


quent dissenter on the court, was boomed 
by a group of his friends, most of them 
former New Dealers who admire his 
brand of liberal toughness, for the Presi- 
dential nomination and then for the Vice 
Presidential nomination before the last 
Democratic convention. Others, including 
Frankfurter, have severely criticized 
Douglas directly or by thinly disguised 
indirection for a series of semipolitical 
speeches he has delivered in one of which 
he proclaimed that the “human-welfare 
state is the great political invention of 
the twentieth century.” 

But in a recent speech to the New 
York Bar Association Douglas explained 
the philosophy of the court in terms 
which none of his colleagues has as yet 
challenged. He said the new court was 
returning to an old but long-neglected 
Constitutional concept—that national and 
state policies should be decided by Con- 
gress and legislatures, not by courts. This 
arrangement, he said, will “keep the 
power of government unrestrained by the 
social and economic policies one set of 
judges may entertain” and keep one age 
“untettered by the limited vision of an- 
other.” 

Frank Murphy of the shaggy eyebrows 
and the theatrically mystical mien also 
makes talk for Washington gossips. A 
bachelor, Murphy lives the simple hotel 
life but occasionally attends parties. Law- 
yers are critical of the legal quality of 
some of his opinions but concede that 
his record as a defender of the humble 
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citizen and the labor union is consistent, 
if extreme. 

Black, the court’s most prolific ma- 
jority-opinion writer, has been a contro- 
versial figure ever since the Senate 
confirmed his appointment despite his 
admission that he once belonged to the 
Ku Klux Klan. Black’s views are essential- 
ly the most radical in the court but even 
his detractors now admit his scholarship 
and capacity. He lives a retiring life in 
Alexandria, Va., where he relaxes playing 
a good game of tennis on the courts be- 
hind his home. 

Stanley Reed of Kentucky is less con- 


spicuous than most of his colleagues on 
or off the bench. He is a constant diner- 
out but never makes the front page ex- 
cept as the court’s swing man—whose 
vote often is decisive in close cases. Bur- 
ton, the only Republican and _ probably 
the only real conservative on the court, 
remains aloof both from Washington so- 
ciety and from the feuds of the court. So, 
in somewhat lesser degree, does Wiley 
Rutledge, former lowa Law School dean, 
frequent ally of Murphy in civil-rights 
cases, and an inveterate spectator at 
sports events. 

Strictly Private: Even critics of 
the court—and they are legion and often 
bitter—concede that the members are in- 
dividually able and hard-working. The 
court operates on a regular schedule 
when in session. For two weeks it holds 
daily sessions to hear lawyers’ arguments 
in its public chamber; then during the 
next two weeks the justices work in their 
own offices at the back of the building, 
reading briefs, studying arguments, dic- 
tating opinions, and supervising the re- 
search activities of their clerks, who are 
usually promising recent graduates of 
law schools. Decisions are handed down 
regularly three Mondays out of four, and 
conferences are held every Saturday re- 
gardless of the cycle. 

In the old days, when the Supreme 
Court occupied cramped quarters in the 
Capitol, most of the justices worked at 
home except when sitting. Most of them 
now put in full days at the court build- 
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ing. Since their offices are complete work- 
ing units, they don’t see much of each 
other except in court or conference. Most 
of the infighting is done at Saturday con- 
ferences, where the justices thresh out 
their differences and arrive at their agree- 
ments. While the privacy of these all- 
important sessions is closely guarded, 
they are understood to be somewhat less 
tense and somewhat less long-winded 
since the advent of Vinson. 

The principal complaint of lawyers 
practicing before the Supreme Court is 
its unpredictability. If even Black and 
Douglas sided as consistently with the 
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unions as Van Devanter and Pierce Butler 
used to side with the railroads, they 
say, the legal profession generally would 
have something to go on. As matters 
stand, there are few set patterns of court 
policy. Murphy is for the underdog. Sev- 
eral of the justices are alert to abuses of 
power by Federal bureaucracy. Most of 
the members are devoted civil libertar- 
ians. Vinson is inclined to defend the 
power of government to govern. But no- 
body can foresee with certainty what com- 
binations will form around the applica- 
tion of these attitudes to a specific set of 
circumstances. And no one can rate the 
justices left-to-right. 

Strictly New Deal: Yet some stu- 
dents of court behavior contend that 
these justices, for all their irrepressible 
individualism, have collectively stretched 
the Constitution far enough to permit 
the American people, acting through 
their government, to impose the laws they 
consider necessary for survival and well- 
being in a shrinking modern world. Mem- 
bers of the opposite and critical school, 
who are often bitterly eloquent, insist this 
court has made a hash of the law—that 
it has torn down the old guideposts with- 
out erecting new markers. One thing 
both the apologists and detractors agree 
upon: This court will impose no obstacles 
to the Fair Deal program President Tru- 
man is trying to put over. 


*Back row: Rutledge, Murphy, Jackson, Burton. 
Front row: Frankfurter. Black, Vinson, Reed, and 
Douglas 
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BIG FOUR: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Hopes and the Specter of Failure 


A nasty mixture of rain and _ hail 
slashed the streets of Paris on Friday of 
last week. On the Avenue Foch the 
official cars of delegates to the Council 
of Foreign Miristers eased through the 
knotted traffic and turned into the drive- 
way of the Palais Rose. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, arriving first, hur- 
ried up the steps of the porte-cochére to 
escape the driving blasts. Foreign Min- 
isters Robert Schuman of France and 
Andrei Vyshinsky of the Soviet Union 
followed Acheson briskly. When Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin’s car drew up, 
the physician who always accompanies 
him these days would not let him run up 
the steps. He has weathered the strain at 
Paris by disciplined rest and attention 
to the orders of his doctor. 

The Friday meeting differed from the 


there appeared to be agreement on both 
sides that the divided city should be re- 
united under one government and that 
the Allied Kommandatura should func- 
tion again. Acheson then suggested that 
the details be worked out in secret 
sessions. 

Events in Berlin added a touch of 
urgency to the discussions in Paris. On 
June 2 the non-Communist railway union 
voted by 13,477 to 398 not to end the 
strike which was freezing all rail traffic 
out of the city. On June 3 Maj. Gen. 
Alexander G. Kotikoff met with the 
American, French, and British com- 


manders to discuss the strike. It was the 
first time in eleven and a half months that 
the Soviet commander had consented to 
treat with the others. He turned down 
six proposals to negotiate a strike settle- 
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Berlin railway strikers nap in a stalled train they hold against the Reds 


preceding ten in that it was secret. In 
practice this meant that each foreign 
minister was accompanied by only five 
or six advisers instead of the fifteen or 
twenty at earlier meetings. The post- 
meeting briefings for newspaper corre- 
spondents also were somewhat less de- 
tailed. But they did not conceal the fact 
that the switch to secrecy had failed to 
produce agreement. 

The Veto Snag: The first nine days 
of the Council had established one fact: 
Vyshinsky was not interested in a serious 
proposal for the political unity of Ger- 
many. Having established that no agree- 
ment could be reached on this question, 
on Thursday discussion moved on to the 
second point on the agenda. 

This is the question of four-power 
occupation of Berlin. In preliminary talks 
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ment and read a demand that Western- 
sector German police be removed from 
railway stations. The police had been 
put in the stations to prevent violence, 
and the Western commanders refused to 
take them out. There wasn’t any fighting 
last week, but police kept their clubs 
handy because of rumors that the Rus- 
sians would send in nonmembers of the 
union to break the strike. 

As in the Moscow and London Coun- 
cils on Germany in 1947, however, the 
details were the snag again at Paris. 
Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman wanted a 
freely elected German city government. 
They also wanted many administrative 
questions left to German decision, some 
others subject to approval by a majority 
of the Allied Kommandatura, and only a 
restricted few—mainly affecting security 


—subject to unanimous Allied approval. 
Up to this week Vyshinsky remained 
adamant in the demand that nearly all 
questions be subjected to unanimous 
Allied approval (the veto). Last week’s 
meetings also did nothing to settle the 
demand of the Western Powers that their 
right to be in Berlin be recognized with- 
out qualification and their rights of access 
by rail and road established in writing. 

Trade Wanted: Hence only two 
minor entries could be made on the credit 
side. First, the British and French spokes- 
men were a little less pessimistic than the 
American about the firmness of Vyshin- 
sky’s insistence on the right of veto in 
Berlin. And second, Vyshinsky had not 
yet turned the conference room into a 
propaganda platform for attacks on the 
Western Powers. 

Moreover, while nobody was confi 
dent that the troublesome Berlin question 
would be settled, there was considerable 
conviction that the Council would not be 
a complete failure. Opinion in Paris, 
London, and Washington agreed that the 
sessions to date were showing that the 
Russians did not ask for this meeting 
of the Council to reach any general 
settlement for Germany, but only to 
reach a specific and limited agreement 
which would permit thé resumption of 
trade between the Western and Eastern 
zones of Germany. The belief in Paris 
was that Vyshinsky would make this 
proposal when discussion comes to the 
question of a peace treaty for Germany, 
which is the next point on the agenda 
after Berlin. 


The Trade Squeeze 


When the Soviets first offered to lift 
their Berlin blockade in return for a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, most observers felt they were mo- 
tivated largely by the severe economic 
strain imposed on the East by the Western 
counterblockade. Last week discussion 
centered specifically on restarting the flow 
of trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

Recent diplomatic reports from Mos- 
cow and the satellite capitals, however, 
have been pointing out that the Ameri- 
can export-licensing system also is an 
important factor in making the economic 
recovery of those countries virtually im- 
possible. Russia, for instance, is desperate- 
ly short of ball bearings, tubing, tin 
plate, metallurgical equipment, and grain 
combines, obtainable only from the West 
and particularly the United States, Po- 
land cannot increase its steel production 
without American mill equipment. On 
several occasions, Soviet and _ satellite 
diplomats have made open approaches 
to Americans for the liberalization of 
East-West trade as a means of political 
rapprochement. A similar theme was 
insistently voiced on the occasion of the 
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FIRST AID 


for Summer Emergencies 


Last year more than 1014 million people were injured 
by accidents—an average of one every 3 seconds. There 
were undoubtedly many million more minor accidents 
which were never reported. 


Many types of injuries occur most frequently in sum- 
mer. Knowing First Aid, including what to do until the 
doctor comes, may prevent complications and save 
someone’s life. To help you meet such emergencies, cut 
out the chart below and place it in your First Aid kit. 
In case of a serious accident, however, it is always 
wise to call a doctor at once. 
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INJURY 


FIRST AID TREATMENT 
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INJURY 





Cuts, scratches, or 
any small wounds Clean the wound with mild 
soap and water and apply anti- 
septic. When dry, cover with 


sterile dressing. 


Drowning or when 
breathing stops 











To relieve pain, apply burn | 
ointment or petroleum jelly,and | 
cover with sterile dressing. 


Treat like any minor burn. If 
sunburn is severe, calla doctor. | 


Lay patient on his back in 
cool, shady place, apply ice bag 
or cold cloths to head. Do not 
give stimulants. 








COPYRIGHT 1949-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


If you would like to learn some 
of the more important First Aid 
techniques, ask your local Red 
Cross about their First Aid classes. 
In addition, Metropolitan has pre- 
pared a booklet which describes 
methods of handling many injuries. 
To get a copy, simply fill in and 
mail the coupon at the right. 


(A MUTUAL 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance ‘) Company 


COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Ivy, Oak, and 
Sumac poisoning 








FIRST AID TREATMENT 


Start artificial respiration 
immediately. Keep victim warm. 
Send for a doctor. 


Keep injured joint raised and 
apply cold cloths or ice packs 
for several hours. 


Rest the affected muscle. 
Apply mild heat if needed to 
relieve pain. If pain persists, 
call a doctor. 


Wash with soap and water 
immediately after exposure. If 
redness and blisters appear, ap- 
ply calomine lotion or use com- 
presses soaked in cold baking 
soda or epsom salts. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
69-D “First Aid.”’ 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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meeting of Cominform leaders in Prague 
last week. 

The campaign may culminate at the 
Paris Big Four meeting with a Russian 
proposal for German economic unity 
which in effect would enable the Russians 
to obtain Western goods via Germany. But 
this would be only one breach in the 
curtain. Beyond that, reestablishment of 
the traditional pattern of trade between 
Russia and the United States is beginning 
to appear to experts on Russian economy 
as a probable long-range objective of the 
new Soviet policy. 

Against this background Newsweek's 


Washington bureau last week obtained a 
summary of the current Russian-American 
trade balance. In comparison with data 
for the immediate prewar and postwar 
years, the figures reveal clearly that (1) 
overall trade has now dwindled to an al- 
most insignificant level; (2) the character 
of trade has changed greatly with the 
United States’ stoppage of industrial ex- 
ports having a military potential; and (3) 
American exports to Russia have dropped 
even more drastically than Russian ex- 
ports to the United States, leading to 
a reversal of the previous “favorable” 
balance of trade with Russia. 


U.S. exports Soviet exports 


1936-1938 

(average) $48,670,000 $25,106,000 
1939 56,638, 25,023,000 
1940 86,938,000 20,773,000 
1941 107,524,000 80,095,000 
1946 (UNRRA 

and Lend-Lease 

continuing) 357,792,000 100,572,000 
1947 149,504,000 77,102,000 
1948 (beginning 

of U.S. export 

licensing ) 27,800,000 78,792,000 
1949 (first quarter ) 2,243,000 10,161,000 


During the first quarter of 1949 Amer- 
ican exports to Russia were headed by 





Israel After One Year: A Report From Inside Palestine... 


This spring Newsweek writer Charles 
H. Brown revisited Palestine to report on 
Israel on its first anniversary (NEWSWEEK, 
May 16). Last week he returned to New 
York with a traveler's diary whose ex- 
cerpts below tell how Israel looks, from 
Israel. A later article will describe the 
country from the Arab side of the armis- 
tice line. 


Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv is busting out all 
over, Along its residential streets—miles 
of squarish, balconied houses of stuccoed 
concrete—every room and every apart- 
ment are filled, Its main business streets 
throb, Movie theaters are so packed that 
many find it useless to try to attend, 

Nobody knows how many people there 
are here, Against a census figure of 183,- 
000 in 1946 I have had one estimate of 
340,000 now, It includes both Tel Aviv 
and neighboring Jaffa—which once had a 
total population of 101,580, mostly 
Arabs, but which now has 30,820 Jews 
(at last report) and only 7,000 Arabs. 
The latter are confined to a restricted 
area whose entrances are manned by 
armed Israeli soldiers, 

Store windows appear to be_ well 
stocked—but it is an illusion, as any resi- 
dent and the cost-of-living indexes will 
show, Cumulative wartime shortages, plus 
the fact that the Israeli-Arab war came 
just when recovery was beginning, plus 
the hordes of immigrants, have exerted 
tremendous pressure on supplies. 

The high cost of living is thus the prime 
topic of conversation and a very serious 
concern both to the residents of Hakirya, 
the pleasant little suburban capital, and 
to the members of the Knesset meeting in 
the converted sea-front movie theater 
which is now the House of Parliament. 

The Negeh: It is not hard to see why, 
truce or no truce, the Negeb was an ir- 
resistible temptation to Israel, For the 
Northern Negeb, at least, is not desert. It 
is dry, true—an arid extension of the rich 
ereen plain that stretches southward from 
Tel Aviv toward Gaza and eastward 
toward the Southern Judean hills, But it 
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too is green at this time of year, covered 
with grass and weeds, cultivated at spots 
where some Bedouin took advantage of 
the wet winter to scratch in a thin crop 
of wheat or barley. It is laced with 
stream beds, dry now, which gushed 
during the winter. And below ground 
are the almost unlimited resources of 
subterranean streams. Pumps and cis- 
terns can water the Northern Negeb; 
they do now in places where Zionist set- 
tlements are working vineyards and 
broad, freshly turned fields. 

The Southern Negeb is a tougher prop- 
osition, Below Beersheba the grass gives 
way to sparse, stunted desert shrubs, the 
red soil to drifting sand, which sometimes 
covers the road and bogs down light cars. 
But even here, at one of the southern- 
most of Zionist kibbutzim (collectives), 
a band of hardy young pioneers has 
learned how to trap the flow of winter 
surface water and to distill the slightly 
salty underground supplies, Cisterns sup- 
ply water to irrigate the crops of vegeta- 
bles, grapes, olives, and figs (only the 
vegetable garden has so far produced); 
the distilled well water supplies the per- 
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Tel Aviv’s modern stucco buildings symbolize the boom of mass immigration 


Brown 


sonal needs of the 100 or so settlers living 
in low wooden barracks grouped around 
the stone main building—combined office, 
storeroom, and watch tower. 

Jerusalem: The road to Jerusalem 
winds into the steep, stony hills of Judea, 
their rough faces brightened here and 
there with red and yellow patches of 
anemone and mustard, Occasionally a 
short bridge takes us over a dry stream 
bed; here and there is one of the in- 
congruities of Israel—a road crew of 
bearded Orthodox men swinging picks 
and shovels. The deep defile at Bab el 
Wad is littered with rusting trucks and 
armored cars that recall Jerusalem’s des- 
perate fight to survive. It is noticeably 
colder as we climb higher. Atop one crest 
is Abu Ghosh, an Arab village whose in- 
habitants collaborated with the Jews. It 
is intact. A bit farther on is another village 
—Colonia—whose Arab residents fought 
Israel, It is devastated, 

Topping the last crest, we drive be- 
tween the pinkish-brown stone facades of 
Jerusalem, Built from and resting on the 
rocky Judean hills, Jerusalem gives a 
feeling of solidity and permanence one 
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$1,411,000 worth of raw cotton, followed 
by $472,000 in fibers and wools, $425,- 
000 in flue-cured tobacco, and only 
$166,000 in all for machine tools, elec- 
trical equipment and construction, con- 
veying, mining, well, and pumping ma- 
chinery. This is a startling contrast to 
previous years when heavy machinery 
and advanced industrial goods were most 
prominent amorig American exports. 
During the same period Russian ex- 
ports to the United States were led, as 
usual, by undressed furs—$4,765,000 
worth. Shipments of $1,333,000 in man- 
ganese ore and $1,942,000 in chrome 


ore were only a little more than half of the 
1948 rate, Apparently, therefore, the Rus- 
sians are following the United States’ 
example in withholding goods of military 
significance, They are expected to with- 
hold manganese and chrome completely. 


MAXIM'S: 


Glamour at 56 


In the chilly, drizzling dawn of June 1 
a group of blue-overalled workmen am- 
bling up the Rue Royale stopped to 
stare incredulously at a line of motor 
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cars parked in front of Maxim’s, often 
called the most famous restaurant in the 
world. The vehicles, not a single one 
of which was less than 50 years old, had 
been mobilized by l’Association des Teuf- 
Teuf, a group which collects samples of 
the oldest cars. 

There was, for instance, an 1893 motor- 
ized tilbury and an 1893 Dietrich, the 
first car used by Czar Nicholas II. The 
workmen were still more popeyed when 
the doors of Maxim’s opened and out 
came a succession of beauties garbed in 
turn-of-the-century costumes—sweeping, 
bediamonded dresses in taffetas and bro- 
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... on the Growth, Problems, and Prospects of a New Nation 


doesn’t get at stuccoed Tel Aviv on the 
sands of Sharon, There are many who 
prefer Tel Aviv, for its bright modernity; 
few who live in Jerusalem would trade 
places with them, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the ideas associated with it are as 
ineffaceable as its stony site. Those ideas 
helped Jerusalem hold out against ap- 
palling odds last summer. 

An army escort—one of the ubiquitous 
Israeli Army girls—takes me to the shat- 
tered hospice of Notre Dame, just outside 
the northwest corner of the Old City. 
Here the Israeli and the Jordan Legion- 
naires were a street’s width apart—and 
still are, their sentries keeping an eye on 
each other across a heap of rubble. From 
the roof of Notre Dame we can see the 
red-kaffiyehed Legionnaires at their posts 
on the Old City walls, standing or walk- 
ing casually, Atop an orphanage just in- 
side the walls a couple of dozen black-clad 
youngsters are playing on the roof, 
watched by several monks who pace 
back and forth with solemn dignity. 

A quarter mile or so below us Damascus 
Gate presents its massive facade to the 
world outside the Old City. On the far 
side of the city, across its jumble of roofs 
and labyrinthine streets, the Dome of the 
Rock rises from the ancient temple area. 
and beyond that the scene is back- 
grounded by the broad face of the Mount 
of Olives. 

Suddenly in the field below there is a 
heart-stopping report, We duck instinc- 
tively, and when we again look over the 
parapet of Notre Dame a cloud of smoke 
rises from the garden, A man in black is 
standing in shock on the path; he stum- 
bles off, clutching himself in pain, to an 
Israeli outpost. Over on the Old City 
walls the Legionnaires have become 
tensely alert, looking our way with rifles 
ready. The children are being herded to- 
gether, their monastic guardians now 
fluttering in agitation, F riday evening, 
April 8, near the end of the first week of 
formal peace in the Holy City, Father 
Bruno Clement was gravely wounded by 
an exploding mine in a garden ngar 
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Notre Dame which he had entered to pick 
palm branches for the Palm Sunday pro- 
cession. 

Haifa: Jerusalem symbolizes the per- 
manence of the Hebrew idea, Tel Aviv 
the boom of mass immigration and quick 
building. Haifa, spread over the slopes 
and ridges of Mount Carmel, combines 
both the stone architecture of Jerusalem 
and the concrete of Tel Aviv; and the 
magnificent view from Carmel includes 
significant mundane aspects—the big and 
busy port, handling all the ships that can 
crowd into it; the massive towers and 
storage tanks of the oil refinery at the 
edge of the plain. Here, where the River 
Kishon winds slowly to the sea from 
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Esdraelon, thousands of acres wait for the 
industrial building which Israel must 
have to survive. 

In a small park overlooking the city is 
a new monument to the young Jews 
killed a year ago in what Haifans call the 
“liberation” or the “redemption” of the 
city, Down near the port area is a relic of 
that battle, the total wreckage of what 
used to be the Arab quarter, It was not 
destroyed so much in the fighting as in 
the post-battle demolition project which, 
the Israeli assert, is the fulfillment of a 
long-standing slum-clearance program. 
Liquidation of the Arab quarter will pro- 
vide some new broad streets in the port 
area; it will eliminate a notorious plague 
spot; it will also render academic the 
question of the Arabs returning to their 
homes, The homes are gone. 

Nazareth: We drive into the huge 
plain with many names—Esdraelon, Jez- 
reel, Armageddon—which the Jews call 
Emek. It was once malarial swamp, 
drained now to accommodate the kib- 
butzim which dot its lush green floor. 

At the edge of Nazareth an Arab waves 
a black-market egg at us; Kaffiyehed men 
and a few camels walk along the road; 
women carry jugs and bundles on their 
heads, It is an entirely new scene—or 
rather a very old one but startling after a 
trip of so many miles without a glimpse 
of an Arab in a country which not long 
ago had a pronounced Arab majority. 

Nazareth is the largest community of 
Arabs remaining in Israel—and the people 
walking in the narrow, center-guttered 
streets and sipping coffee in the dark lit- 
tle cafés look sullen about it. 

In a dank pilgrim hospice, run by a 
Belgian mission, we find a few of Naza- 
reth’s refugees: 489 of them, mixed 
Christian and Moslem Arabs, out of the 
6,000 said to be in the town, Once there 
were 40,000, but when food got short, 
and before Israeli-Arab lines became 
solidified, the rest moved on to Arab 
Palestine or to Jordan, Syria, or Lebanon, 
where they make up part of the 600,000 
or more Arab refugees in Israel, 
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FIRE—rThe worry that haunts 
every home owner and business- 
man. Last year more than 
800,000 building fires killed 
nearly 12,000 people and 
destroyed or damaged 325,000 
homes. Guard against fires by 
building with a firesafe mate- 
rial—concrete. It can’t burn! 


STORMS —Sturdy, long- 


lasting concrete homes, farm 
buildings, apartments, schools, 
hospitals and factories easily 
turn back wind, rain, hail and 
twisters. The principles of de- 
signing and building concrete 
that will render years of service 
under any conditions of use and 
exposure are very simple. 


RATS—They destroy food and 
merchandise and spread many 
diseases. Rats cause an annual 
damage estimated at 2 billion 
dollars. You can reduce this 
destruction by using concrete 
foundations, walls and floors. 
Rats can’t gnaw through con- 
crete. Concrete construction is 
also termite- and decay-proof. 


HIGH UPKEEP — Quality 


concrete is so durable that it 
requires fewer repairs and less 
maintenance. Concrete stretch- 
es your construction dollars. 
That’s because moderate first 
cost + low maintenance + long 
life = low annual cost. That’s im- 
portant whether you build a 
home, a highway or a sewer. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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cades, with high hats trimmed with 
plumes. 

Inside the gold and red restaurant, 
lighted from the stained-glass ceiling, 350 
diners, attempting to re-create the dizzy 
glamour of half a century ago, consumed 
a dinner including such special items as 
Merry Widow Chicken and Golden Epoch 
Ice Cream. The dinner, costing $15, was 
washed down with champagne at $9 a 
bottle. They listened to a tzigane or- 
chestra playing old-time tunes such as 
selections from “The Merry Widow” and 
“Paris sera toujours Paris” and languidly 
watched a playlet concocted by Jean 
Cocteau. 

Wassail: The celebration commemo- 
rated the birth of Maxim’s in 1893. Soon 
after the restaurant was opened by Maxi- 
me Gaillard, who later anglicized his first 
name, the establishment became _ the 
greatest hot spot of that era, with 
Leopold II of Belgium, the Prince of 
Wales (later Edward VII), John Pier- 
pont Morgan, Gaby Deslys, and all the 
famous courtesans of the period as steady 
customers. The high jinks inspired Ernest- 
Aime Feydeau to write his famous “La 
Dame de Chez Maxim,” and Yves Mi- 
rande to write “Le Chasseur.” 

Last week’s celebration, while pictur- 
esque, failed to recapture the giddier 
spirit of 56 years ago. Most of the celebri- 
ties attending were known only in Paris. 
French reporters, however, noted that 
the company included “la formidable 
Mme. Louella Parsons.” 


D-DAY ANNIVERSARY: 


France Without Fear 


Kenneth G. Crawford, NEwWswEEK cor- 
respondent who landed at Utah Beach 
in the first hours of D Day, returned with 
a group of newspapermen for an anniver- 
sary ceremony on June 6. The following 
dispatch describes how time has changed 
the scene as well as the memories of 
what happened there: 


In Caen everything looks as it did, but 
the sensations of five years ago evade 
recapture. It is hard even to remember 
what they were. The heavy lump of fear 
in the middle of the belly isn’t there, and 
that seems to make most of the difference. 
And as one of my companions has ob- 
served, we're all five years older—old 
enough to know that Calvados isn’t white 
pop and that it will outlast the invasion. 

Soldiers who come back here to revisit 
the scenes of their triumph and _ their 
fright are bound to feel a little let down, 
as do the 40 correspondents who have 
come back for ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the fifth anniversary of D Day. Like 
us, they will find that the bomb-gutted 
buildings already look like the weathered 
ruins of medieval fortresses. 

Even now men who saw the same 
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The Answer to 35,000 
Problems a Day... 


Commuter service — to the tune of 35,000 single trips per day — has 
long posed a money-losing problem for The Central R. R. Company of 
New Jersey. In contrast to its freight operation with 65 separate inter- 
change connections with other railroads, the 250 daily passenger 
trains have not paid their way for many years. 


THAT’S WHY the decision to “dieselize” was a natural — 


THAT’S WHY fourteen of these 1500 hp. all-purpose Fairbanks- 
Morse locomotives have been purchased — 


AND THAT'S WHY losses on the Central's passenger service are 
being reduced — and commuters are enjoying the finest in clean, 
reliable transportation. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5,. Il. 


(Ai) 
Cy FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES «+ DIESEL ENGINES *« PUMPS + SCALES * MOTORS + GENERATORS 
STOKERS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS ond STANDPIPES «+ FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 
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battles disagree about what they saw. 
Places and spaces have shrunk, We were 
all amazed by the small area of the in- 
vasion beaches. As we flew over them, 
they seemed only a quarter as long as 
we remembered them. 

We flew low over the invasion beaches 
on our way to Caen, scene of one of the 
most destructive battles of the war. The 
sunken-ship harbors and the concrete 
caissons are still in place, now rusted and 
crazily listing. Abandoned landing craft 
protrude from the sand like half-buried 
bones in an abstractionist painting of the 
New Mexican desert. Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery came here for the ceremonies 
commemorating the D-Day landings. Cit- 
izens of Caen and the surrounding coun- 
try cycled to the beaches by the hun- 
dreds for the event. 

Crosses Over the Channel: [ re- 
membered Caen as a_ city totally 
wrecked by war. The last time I was here 
I made a run through a sporadic artillery 
bombardment for the cathedral, which 
seemed to be the only building left stand- 
ing. It was full of refugees, mostly women 
and children. The story told here now is 
that a 16-year-old girl braved capture by 
the Germans to ask the British to spare 
the twin-spired church and its occupants 
when they were trying to blast the Ger- 
mans out of the city. But the citizens of 
Caen already have forgotten the girl’s 
name and don’t know what became of 
her after her mission had been accom- 
plished. 

Actually about three-quarters of Caen 
was destroyed, but reconstruction is 
progressing so well and rubble has been 
so completely cleared away that the city 
seems almost normal. The first thing we 
did here was visit the still-raw grave of 
Bede Irvin, an Associated Press photog- 
rapher killed five years ago next July in 
the Battle of St. Lé, along with Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair and many American 
soldiers. They were victims of a miscalcu- 
lation by our own bombers, one of the 
most terrible tragedies of the war. They 
lie in a newly made gravevard at St. 
Laurent, one of the two permanent Amer- 
ican burial places in this area. Gen. 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. also has been re- 
buried here. 

The graveyard overlooks the English 
Channel and one of the invasion beaches. 
Looking at the rows of crosses, the wreck- 
strewn beach behind them, and the cold 
sea behind that, one feels again some 
of the chill that comes of war, not 
weather. 


BRITAIN: 


Labor’s Labor Trouble 


Whitsun is England’s biggest and best 
“going away” holiday. Millions of fam- 
ilies consider it obligatory to get away 
from home if only for a couple of days. 
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This week England’s Whitsun holiday 
makers ran smack into the most serious 
labor trouble of the postwar recovery era. 

Only a small percentage were actually 
inconvenienced, for the outward mani- 
festations of trouble, as far as the public 
knew, were confined to the third con- 
secutive “Sunday only” strike on the 
northeastern lines of the newly national- 
ized railways. Technically this sirie was 
in protest against the rcimposiion of 
“lodging turns’—a normal practice in 
most countries—by which train crews on 
long-distance trains are expected to spend 
the night in lodgings at the far end of 
their runs. But the English strikers, most- 
ly locomotive crews, are used to getting 
home every evening. 

Less. publicized but even more im- 
portant symptom of the labor malaise was 
the “go slow” movement in the freight 
yards, which held up exports and delayed 
deliveries of some foodstuffs to domestic 
markets. 


Significance-- 

Behind both the strike and the “go 
slow” activities is a widespread revolt, 
in and out of the nationalized industries, 





living will continue to be a burning 
issue among working people. 

The situation has been immeasurably 
aggravated by a sly and persistent cam- 
paign by Communist elements which 
still infiltrate the important labor unions 
—including the railway workers. The 
executive board of the latter (one-third 
Communist) has ostentatiously done little 
or nothing to curb the “unofficial” strike 
or “go slow” agitation. And although they 
haven't said so openly, high government 
officials are convinced they are up against 
part of Europe’s cold war—or, as it is 
now being called, the “hot peace.” 


Chancellor’s Lady 


Last year some visitors to Britain com- 
plained that the traditional courtesy of 
British customs inspectors sometimes 
slipped to the point of downright rude- 
ness. Luggage was pulled apart, and an 
occasional traveler was stripped to the 
skin. A few weeks ago Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is not always so austere as he is 
painted, ordered the customs to exercise 
maximum consideration and allow visit- 
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Giles—London Express 


‘Beats me why anybody should want to stay at home week ends” 


against the cost of living (which has gone 
up) and the wage levels (which have 
not). 

Some 700,000 railway men, for ex- 
ample, want a basic $2 weekly raise. 
Similar demands have come from many 
other unions. Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Sir Stafford Cripps has set his jaw 
firmly against any general wage raises 
at a time when the British economy is 
up against another threatened world de- 
flation. Yet all Cripps’s arguments and 
all Cripps’s men have not been able to 
put England’s wage Humpty Dumpty 
together again. No matter what Sir Staf- 
ford has to say at this week’s Labor Party 
conference at Blackpool, the cost of 


ors a maximum leeway in bringing small 
presents into Britain. 

Last week the vanguard of tourists en- 
tering Southampton found the customs 
inspectors acting like wise old uncles and 
granting unexpected favors. Such small 
gifts as nylons and whisky, although 
dutiable at high rates, were waved 
through free with a pleasant gesture. 
The inspections in the huge, bare dock- 
side customs shed averaged only five to 
ten minutes. 

However, there was one recent excep- 
tion to the new “be kind to travelers” 
policy. A mild, patient lady was return- 
ing from Italy with a modest piece of 
dress goods. A tolerant inspector pre- 
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She shared it all—the hardship, the danger, the work 
and the glory. 


Whatever happened, she was there. 
Whatever got done, she did her part. 


She was pioneer, explorer, fighter, sod-buster, 
wagon-driver, farmer, carpenter, weaver, economist, 
teacher, nurse—maker of statesmen and of citizens. 


She was the gentleness a troubled man came home to. 

She was the reassuring voice that quieted the children’s fears 
when the coyotes bayed around the cabin at night. 

She was the strength to try again when the crop failed, 
when the shop burned down, when the money ran out. 


She turned a wilderness into home 


She was Molly Pitcher, standing by the cannon when 
her husband fell, and Nancy Hanks Lincoln, rearing 

a president in homespun. She was Clara Barton, nursing 
the wounded and Jane Addams, caring for the poor, 


She was a billion different women 
who made this country home. 


And she is one woman, bearing your name... 
sharing the hardship, the work and the glory. 
W hatever happens, she is there. 

W hatever gets done, she does her part. 


In recognition of this, some 78 million Americans hold life 
insurance and annuities among their most valued possessions. 


, MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Almost any typist you employ can turn 
out nearly twice as much work, auto- 
matically, by Moore dotted line magic. 
The dotted line holds together sets of 
Moore’s continuous forms. Statements, 
invoices, purchase orders stream con- 
tinuously through writing machines. 
Assembly line techniques save up to 
95% of the time normally wasted. 
Moore continuous forms are saving 
thousands of costly man-hours for busi- 
nesses of every kind and size. A Buffalo 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


engineering firm, for example, reports 
savings of about 50% of clerical time 
with Moore many-part continuous inter- 
leaved forms. These modern cost-cutting 
business forms give invoice, shipping 
order, packing slip in one writing! 

Your business can pare overhead, too. Just call 
your local Moore office —in over 200 cities, 
nearly everywhere. Or write any Moore fac- 
tory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif.; Salem, Oregon. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 


Marginal Punched 
Typewriter Forms 


Business Machine Forms 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


A national company offering a complete range of 
modern business forms * %* %* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 
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Sailing Down the River: The first official yacht 
racing on the Thames in more than 100 years 
brings out 49 dinghies for the Ranelagh Sailing 
and fills the King’s Reach 





Club’s diamond jubilee 


pared to pass it when he glimpsed the 
name on the luggage. He regretfully 
prepared to levy duty and remarked: 
“You wouldn’t want me to pass this, 
would you, considering your husband’s 
position.” “No, I suppose not,” sighed 
Lady Cripps, the Chancellor’s wife. 


GREECE: 
Peacemongering 


The rebel Greek radio announced last 
week that the United States, Britain, and 
Russia have renewed their Lake Success 
talks on Greece. In Paris, American and 
British officials said they knew of no such 
three-power talks. From Washington, 
however, Edward Weintal, NewswrEexk 
diplomatic correspondent, reported these 
developments: 


Diplomatic dispatches relate a series of 
curious incidents which took place in 
Greece during the week. These were, as 
one report described them, “the straws 
in the Aegean wind”: 

P At a British Embassy reception in 
Athens, Mme. Nikolai Chernicheff, wife 
of the Soviet chargé d'affaires, whose 
relations with the Greek royal family are 
normally frigid, made a point of being 
presented to Princess Catherine, curtsied 
gracefully before the king’s sister, and 
engaged her in friendly and animated 
conversation. 

> The Soviet chargé himself seized the 
occasion of a chance meeting with an 
American diplomat and congratulated 
him—somewhat lamely—on the successes 
of the Greek Army against the Soviet- 
sponsored guerrillas, 

>» The Tass correspondent in Athens ap- 
peared at the United States information 
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office and politely requested that his 
name be placed on the mailing list. A 
year ago the same correspondent indig- 
nantly protested the “insult” of having 
been subjected to American propaganda 
through the mail. 

PA Yugoslav official suggested to the 
Greeks that the time had now come to 
reopen the railroad from Salonika to the 
Yugoslav border. The track, partly de- 
stroyed by the Germans during the war, 
has not been used since the beginning of 
the guerrilla campaign. Simultaneously 
the Yugoslavs sent customs and immigra- 
tion officials to stations along their side 
of the Greek border as if prepared to 
open normal traffic between the two 
countries. 


Significance-- 


Behind these outwardly unconnected 
incidents lies a quiet but bitter Soviet- 
Yugoslav struggle for Greek favor. Wash- 
ington diplomats are unanimous in be- 
lieving that the Russians are anxious to 
get out from under their Greek adven- 
ture. 

Similarly, it is known that the Yugo- 
slavs have been seriously disturbed by 
the Tass announcement of the Rusk-Mc- 
Neil-Gromyko talks on Greece. They 
have been eagerly seeking information 
on the progress and background of the 
talks. They also have hinted to the 
Greeks that Yugoslavia might be able to 
offer better terms than the Soviet Union 
and its Cominform satellites. 

As a background to these develop- 
ments, diplomatic reports stress that al- 
though Russian and Polish ships have 
been calling in increasing numbers at 
Albanian ports with supplies for the 
Greek guerrillas, the latter have been 
rapidly losing strength. The current 
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Key stone 
with white sails against the London skyline. This 
picture, taken from Waterloo Bridge, shows the 
great dome of St. Paul's. The small dome at the left 


next to the steeple of St. Bride's. 


American estimate of 18,000 guerrillas is 
the lowest since American aid to Greece 
began. The guerrillas are suffering cas- 
ualties in the ratio of six to one in the 
Greek Army. They are unable to obtain 
replacements. 

American military men estimate that 
the Greek Army should be able to liqui- 
date the guerrillas by the end of the 
year. The Soviet and Yugoslav pro- 
Greek gestures seem to support this esti- 
mate. 

Moscow and Belgrade appear to be 
acting under the assumption. that the 
time for a deal with the Greeks is right 
now—while there are still some guerrillas 


left in the field. 


GERMANY: 


All Hitler’s Fault 


The best-selling author in Germany 
last week was Franz Halder, German 
Army chief of staff for the first three 
years of the war, His pocket-size book 
“Hitler als Feldherr” (Hitler as Com- 
mander in Chief) had sold nearly 50,000 
copies in its first two weeks on the stands. 

Probably many Germans bought the 
63-page book because the red and black 
cover flaunted a highly retouched photo- 
graph of Hitler in full uniform and flow- 
ing cloak against a background of storm 
clouds, But Halder’s thesis was that Hit- 
ler was a dilettante militarist whose inter- 
ference’ with the military conduct of 
battles and campaigns had lost the war. 

Occupation authorities approved pub- 
lication of the book because it under- 
mined the growing legend that Hitler 
would have won the war if his generals 
had not misled him or even betrayed 
him, But some democratic-minded Ger- 
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mans feared that Halder had presented 
the makings of an equally dangerous 
legend: that the generals who would 
have won except for Hitler would win 
if given another chance. 


NORTH AFRICA: 


Partition of Libya 


The British had given a wartime prom- 
ise to the 250,000 Senussi Arabs who 
inhabit Cyrenaica, the eastern portion of 
Libya, that they would never be returned 
to Italian rule. The Senussi, members of 
a fundamentalist Mohammedan sect 
founded in the 1830s, had once controlled 
the country. Marshal Rodolfo Graziani 
broke the Senussi power in a campaign 
of terror that lasted more than a decade. 

Italy wanted colonies and Britain 
needed Cyrenaica as an air and naval 
base for the Mediterranean and the Near 
East. British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin and Italian Foreign Minister Count 
Carlo Sforza compromised: Britain would 
have a trusteeship over Cyrenaica; Italy 
over Tripolitania, the western portion of 
Libya. The UN General Assembly re- 
jected the scheme (NEwsweEEk, May 30). 

Last week the British broke the dead- 
lock. In Bengasi the British Chief Ad- 


GREECE 


New 


Cyrenaica gets limited autonomy 


ministrator, E. A. V. de Candole, an- 
nounced that London agreed “to the 
formation of a Cyrenaican government 
with responsibility over internal affairs.” 
The head of the new government was 
the Emir Sayed Idriss El Senussi, a 
wispy, squeaky-voiced grandson of the 
founder of the brotherhood, who had 
spent most of his life in exile in Egypt. 
The British intended to retain control 
of Cyrenaica’s foreign relations and de 
fense. They emphasized that they were 
following Article 73 of the UN charter 
which calls upon members to promot 
self-government in dependent areas, and 
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that “nothing will be done to prejudice 
the eventual future of Libya as a whole.” 

The Italians were surprised, In the 
face of an accomplished fact, they could 
do little except soften their demand for 
a long-term trusteeship over Tripolitania. 
The Arabs, however, saw an Anglo- 
Italian plot to carry out the Bevin-Sforza 
agreement without UN approval. The 
one-eyed Mufti of Libya threatened a 
jihad (holy war) if Libya were parti- 
tioned. In Cairo, Beshir Al-Saadawi, a 
leader of the Libyan Liberation Commit- 
tee, summed up the bitterness of Arab 
nationalists: “Britain has conspired many 
times against the Arabs, but her latest 
conspiracy is the most horrible one that 
was ever recorded.” 


CHINA: 


Life With the Reds 


The British women’s club in Com- 
munist Shanghai held its spring garden 
party on schedule last week. The curfew 
was off and night clubs were booming. 
The Russians closed their consulate be- 
cause “a new regime, which our govern- 
ment does not officially recognize, has 
come to Shanghai.” The United States 
Information Service was invited to put 
on a movie for an audience of Red 
soldiers. 

The Communists impounded all safe- 
deposit boxes and took over 35 cotton 
mills belonging to the “bureaucratic capi- 
talist” China Textile Industries. But 
Western businessmen reported that Com- 
munist currency-exchange regulations 
were workable (see page 64). On June 4 
the first foreign ship to enter the Commu- 
nist-controlled port, the Dutch liner 
Tjibadak, picked up mail and passengers 
tor Hong Kong. 

South of Shanghai the Communist 
armies advanced slowly toward Canton. 
There the Nationalist Legislative Yuan 
elected Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, the “last 
of the war lords,” as Premier. It then 
called for guerrilla fighting behind the 
Red lines and recessed until September. 
Most of the members flew to Formosa. 

Good Behavior: As the Reds moved 
south, the British colony at Hong Kong 
feared it might be next on the Communist 
list. Pipelines for drinking water had 
been laid under the bay from Kowloon 
Peninsula, in fear that the Communists 
might try to thirst the colony out. Fresh 
troops were shipped in to build the gar- 
rison up to 12,000. 

But what the British really wanted 
was to be able to recognize a Communist 
government before their business in- 
vestments in China were lost. American 
policymakers preferred to go more slow- 
ly, hoping to use recognition as bait for 
concessions from the Reds. So far, at 
least, the Con:munists were on their best 
behavior in their newly won territories. 
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Relax in comfort in the EMPIRE BUILDER’s famed Sleepy Hollow day- 
nite reclining chairs (1), with individual leg rests (2). Controlled 
lights (3) send direct rays for your extra reading pleasure. You'll 
appreciate the spacious lounges and dressing rooms. All Empire 
Builder accommodations reserved. Remember: railway fares are lower 
than air fares! 
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(6) in each compartment. 
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Yes, installing or servicing a Westinghouse 
Water Cooler is as simple as a twist of the 
wrist. Have all these special features: 
AUTOMATIC STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 
holds water flow constant, regardless of 
water pressure. 


FOOT PEDAL CONTROL BUBBLER.. . hand- 

operated bubbler also available. 

ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER prevents malicious 

water damage. 

5-YEAR GUARANTEE on Hermetically-Sealed 

System. 

SPACE SAVING . .. no model takes over 

14” x 14” floor space. 

STAINLESS STEEL TOPS... non-breakable. 

See the 7 different models at your 

Westinghouse Supplier’s, now. All are 
amazingly free from service. 







it’s time to replace 
your old water cooler 
with a new 
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The Churches and the Struggle for Power 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


FTER the election of Alexei as patri- 
A arch of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in 1945, a special evening of 
church music was given in Moscow. 
Those of us in the foreign colony who 
attended found it an extraordinary ex- 
perience, 

The Moscow Conservatory, among 
the largest in Europe was 
filled to the last inch. The 
choir of more than 200 
voices was composed about 
half of elderly men and 
women and half of very 
young people. Their per- 
formance reflected much 
training. In the audience 
were a dozen or more young 
priests complete with lux- 
urious curled beards. 

It is easy to forget—or to fail to 
realize—that young people sing in 
choirs and study for the priesthood 
in Soviet Russia. There was the evi- 
dence. 


HE Patriarch Alexei sat in a box 
T with several of the Metropolitans 
of the church. Alexei wore a white 
headdress set with magnificent jewels. 
During the intermission many people, 
most of them young, crowded beneath 
his box and offered their programs for 
autographs. And I saw some of the 
young women as they turned away 
smear the wet ink of the signature on 
their programs over their faces. They 
seemed transported, 

During the intermission a_ burly 
man in an ordinary dark suit came 
into the box and spoke in a friendly 
way to Alexei. The whisper went 
around that the newcomer was “Kar- 
poff.” He took a seat in the rear of the 
box and sat there, exuding benevolent 
tolerance, the rest of the performance. 

In retrospect “Karpoff” is a memory 
as vivid as the young singers, the 
young priests, or the discovery that 
the patriarch’s jewels hadn’t gone the 
way of the czar’s. Gregory Karpoff is 
the head of the Council on Affairs of 
the Orthodox Church, a branch of the 
government, He is Stalin’s watchdog 
of the church, whose forbearance 
alone made the evening possible. 

The problem of Communism and 
the church in the Soviet Union, of 
course, is in a more advanced stage 
than the problem in Eastern Europe. 





In Russia the war brought an un- 
deniable revival of religious sentiment, 
and, in spite of German efforts, the 
Orthodox Church remained loyal to 
the government. As a recognition of 
the former and a reward for the latter, 
Stalin has raised some of the bars 
against religious worship but only at 
the price of absolute state 
control. 

The Karpoff-Alexei scene, 
then, is symbolical of the 
subjugation of church to 
state which Communism 
would like to attain rather 
than of what is immediately 
at hand, In all the satellites 
the churches, especially the 
Roman Catholic Church, are 
stronger than has been the 
case in Russia for many years now. 
Their very strength makes attack upon 
them inevitable. 

The Communist case is simple: 
Having destroyed political opposition 
by the purge and the police, the 
church is the only remaining institu- 
tion which attracts strong loyalties and 
also acknowledges allegiances outside 
Soviet control. The avowed purpose is 
not to kill religion—which will “wither 
away” anyway when Marxism delivers 
pie in the sky—but to sever the interna- 
tional ties and make the churches 
strictly national institutions, 


Bachrach 


HERE are no signs that Commu- 
je is undertaking the struggle in 
the. spirit of a jaunty crusade, The 
satellites are not in such a condition of 
political or economic good health as 
to make another battlefront welcome. 
Yet the conviction of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty in Hungary has been followed 
by arrests of Protestant leaders in Bul- 
garia, by passage of a law in that 
country drastically curtailing the pow- 
er of the church, by last month’s pre- 
liminary blows in Czechoslovakia, 
and by the beginnings of threats in 
Poland. 

Perhaps they feel that religious 
sentiment in the West no longer has 
the stamina to react effectively; or 
perhaps they feel religious sentiment 
can be befuddled since worship is not 
actually stamped out, That is specula- 
tion. The clear fact is that the struggle 
to break the churches as the last ob- 
stacle to power has started, 
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* Billions of passenger miles 
have been flown by the DC-3—the world’s 
most famous air liner. Now comes a new model 

of this time-tested transport—the Super DC-3! 
New swept-back..wings ... powerful new engines 

...and many new conveniences will 

enhance your future travel aboard 

this modern sky liner. 

















————— i = ;' © A cargo version of the Super DC-3 
ET sc a . > Sire 10-3 is ae under doce sl 
Ae A‘ It will carry more cargo 
= i greater distances at less cost 
on leading airlines throughout 
the world. Thus the pioneering 
spirit at Douglas again leads 
the way in the swift, efficient, 
dependable transportation of passengers 
and goods by air. Douglas Aircraft 


Company, Inc., Santa Monica, California 











BOLIVIA: 


Trouble on the Border 


Bolivia was tense last week. There was 
no repetition of the bloody outbreak of 
the previous week end, in which 150 
soldiers and miners were killed at Veinte 
Siglo. But all over the altiplano mine after 
mine was closed down by strikers or by 
managements fearful of violence. North 
American engineers and their families 
fled the mining regions as fast as planes 
could get them out. 

In La Paz the Bolivian Government 
charged that the strike was the planned 
first step in a revolution instigated by 
the opposition Nationalist Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR). It proclaimed a state 
of siege, decreed general mobilization, 
and deported MNR leaders. 

The strikers denied any revolutionary 
intent. The movement, they claimed, was 
simply a protest against the wholesale ar- 
rest and deportation of labor leaders and 
opposition politicians. Railroad workers 
joined them and paralyzed the country’s 
transportation, Finally a general strike 
was called. Some workers walked out, 
others ignored the order. 

On Friday the government succeeded 
in breaking the back of the general strike 
by coming to terms with the railroad 
workers. The terms: (1) immediate with- 
drawal of troops and police from railroad 
stations, (2) repeal of the mobilization 
decree as soon as normal conditions are 
restored, and (3) an investigation of the 
happenings at the Veinte Siglo mine. By 
the next day trains were running as usual. 

The general strike was not officially 
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called off, but the rest of the strike front 
appeared to be crumbling. Printers agreed 
to return to work, after leaving La Paz 
without newspapers for one day, Glass, 
silk, and brewery workers announced 
they were going back. Buses, trucks, and 
taxis were operating in near-normal 
numbers, and shops had never been seri- 
ously affected. Even some of the tin 
miners drifted back. The governor of the 
tin province of Oruro said the tension had 
relaxed sufficiently to permit the removal 
of troops. By Friday night Bolivia seemed 
to be getting back to at least temporary 
normality. 

Shots That Failed: Then, on Satur- 
day, came more trouble, this time on the 
Argentine border, The government in La 
Paz announced that a group of Bolivian 
exiles armed with pistols and machine 
guns had crossed from the Argentine 
frontier town of La Quiaca and attacked 
the Bolivian garrison at Villazén. Hastily 
organized civilian patrols came to the 
aid of the soldiers, and the attack was 
repulsed after one soldier had been 
wounded, 

The frontier was closed at 8 p.m., and 
cooperative Argentine officials arrested a 
number of MNR exiles at La Quiaca, in- 
cluding seven prominent leaders of the 
party. They also seized a large store of 
weapons, It was said that the top MNR 
chiefs were not directly involved in the 
invasion, but they would all be brought 
before Argentine courts. 

Two La Paz newspapers asserted, on 
the basis of official information, that the 
attack was intended to touch off uprisings 
inside Bolivia and to coincide with an- 
other attempt to pull off a general strike. 
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First Appearance: 4n airborne photographer snapped this hither- 
to unknown volcano on the Andean mountain spine of South 
America, It rises to 20,768 feet on the Bolivian-Chilean’ border. 


PERU: 


Llosa the Loser 


There isn’t room in a military govern- 
ment for two “strong men.” So last week 
President Manuel Odria of Peru reshuf- 
fled his Cabinet. The loser was: Lt. Col. 
Alfonso Llosa, 

Llosa won fame in September 1947 
when he and three companions, as a 
practical joke, raided the Aprista news- 
paper La Tribuna with unloaded machine 
guns, As a result of this escapade, he was 
transferred from Lima to Juliaca, a chilly 
railroad junction on Lake Titicaca. There, 
in July 1948, he gave the signal for a 
revolution, Nobody answered the signal, 
and Llosa escaped to Bolivia by car. 

When Odria staged his successful 
revolution last October, Llosa returned to 
Peru to become Minister of Public Works. 
But his popularity and his ambition made 
him an uneasy bedfellow for Odria. 

On May 17, Llosa, seriously ill, left for 
the United States for treatment. On May 
31 Odria appointed a new Cabinet, 
omitting Llosa and his friends, 


CUBA: 


Light-Bill Blues 


The uninhibited political broadcasts 
of former Sen. Eduardo (Eddy) Chibas 
are a favorite Sunday entertainment in 
Havana. The short, heavily bespectacled 
Eddy, son of a United States Army en- 
gineer who charged San Juan Hill with 
Teddy Roosevelt, is one of the most pop- 
ular politicians in Cuba. Last June he 
polled more than 300,000 votes as an in- 
dependent candidate for President. His 
followers love to hear him tear into the 
politicians.and policies he dislikes. 

More than once Chibas’s unrestrained 
charges have led to duels. In April they 
landed him in jail. He had accused three 
Supreme Court judges of allowing them- 
selves to be influenced in their decision 
to permit the Cuban Electric Co. to raise 
its rates. Hundreds of his supporters 
shouted, booed, and whistled, and the 
police had to restore order when he was 
sentenced to six months for contempt. 

Last Wednesday President Carlos Prio 
Sogarras pardoned . Chibas. The irre- 
pressible Eddy was a few pounds heavier 
but otherwise unregenerate. 

“I didn’t ask President Prio for a 
pardon,” he proclaimed, “nor did I au- 
thorize anyone else to ask for one... 
The only thing the government had in 
mind in pardoning me was the pressure 
of public opinion . . . I shall continue my 
crusade for the people. I repeat my ac- 
cusation against the judges.” 

Chibas’s friends noted that while he 
was in jail Prio had announced that the 
rates of the Cuban Electric Co. would be 
reduced pending an investigation. 
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KOHLER 


Electric Plants 


for reliable independent service 
or stand-by protection 



















Kohler 
Electric 
Plant 3A21, 
3KW, 115 volt 
AC. Automatic 
start and stop. 


Height ....274” 

















For your summer camp, home, cabin or cottage, a Kohler 
Electric Plant will add greatly to your comfort, pleasure 
and ease. You’ll have your own electricity for all the lights 
you need indoors and out; a water pump to supply bath- 
room, kitchen and laundry; refrigerator, freezer, radio, 
electric fans, small tools, and work saving appliances. 


In a home trailer, an automatic Kohler Electric Plant will 
enable you to carry city comforts wherever you go. Occu- 
pying small space, needing little attention, and with low- 
cost upkeep, it will provide electricity for plenty of bright, 
cheery light; refrigerator, radio, electric fans, toaster, iron 
and other facilities that make life more attractive. 





Stand-by protection in hospitals is vitally important 
when storms or accidents cause failure of central service 
station electricity. Kohler Electric Plants take over the 
load automatically, providing steady current for lights in 
operating rooms and corridors, and for signal systems. In 
stores, schools, theatres, greenhouses, public institutions 
and factories, stand-by Kohler Electric Plants are in- 
stalled to avert panic, loss or accidents. 


: Kohler Electric Plants are available in sizes from 750 watts 
On farms when storms cause power failure, stand-by Kohler to 10 KW; also 32 and 110 volt battery charging plants. 


Electric Plants can prevent loss as well as inconvenience. They These plants have earned a a we tion for 
safeguard the operation of ventilating fans — also water pumps rugged reliability in prov — ight and power for major 
(extremely important in case of fire), refrigerators, freezers, CORE UEES jobs and oil eld operations. 

automatic heating and other electrical equipment. Write for illustrated folder B-23 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin—Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES e¢ HEATING EQUIPMENT e¢ ELECTRIC PLANTS 








Al Hahn: A painful scoot 


Determination: Held up and tied to 
a swivel chair, AL HAHN, a watchman in 
a suburban Chicago outdoor movie, pain- 
fully pushed his way out of the office, 
dragged himself to the highway, and 
scooted along till state police found him. 
“The block from the office to the high- 


way was rugged,” he said. “Then it was 


smooth sailing.” 


Complete Agreement: Jubilant at his 
escape from United States authorities, 
the Communist GerHaARD EISLER, in 
Prague, crowed that “Uncle J. Epcar 
Hoover is no superman” and Attorney 
General Tom C. CLark was “America’s 
biggest fool . . . this year’s candidate for 
the Nobel Prize for stupidity.” In Wash- 
ington, Clark concurred. “I am the dumb- 
est man in the country,” he said. 


Same Spirit, Different Muscles: To celebrate the 
35th anniversary of its victory in the Henley 
Regatta, an old Harvard crew took a shell into the 





IN PASSING 
British Cousin: WinsTtON CHURCHILL 
wrote a belated thank-you note to Sen. 
Tom Conna. ty for denying some weeks 
ago on the Senate floor the story that 
Churchill fought against this country in 
the Spanish-American war. “Apart from 
my own feelings and the policy of Great 
Britain in 1898,” Churchill wrote, “my 
mother would have thrown me out of the 
house.” 


Rock a Spell: Acting Secretary of State 
James E. Wess is directing American 
foreign policy from an _ old-fashioned 
leather rocking chair, which he brought 
from home into his handsome paneled 
office. When he was Budget Director, 
the rocker was his “telephone chair,” 
Webb explained. “I had to talk to Cabi- 
net members on the phone for an hour 
or so at a time and found it helped me 
if I could change position.” 
Dexterous: When Gov. G. MENNEN 
Wiuias of Michigan presented HARRY 
S. TRUMAN with a gray and red bow tie, 
the President tugged off his four-in-hand, 
slipped on the gift, and expertly knotted 
it without looking in a mirror. Governor 
Williams was impressed. 


Dector: Met star Lorre LEHMANN was 
delighted to receive her first honorary 
degree—from the University of Portland 
—on May 29. “I think it is the Ph.D.,” 
she wrote a friend before the award was 
made, “but I really don’t know. Certainly 
you shall have a picture [of me] with a 
Doctorhat.” 


Galloping Ghost: A Wichita Univer- 
sity history test included a question on 
the identity of Rep GrancE, onetime 
football great. The answer of two stu- 
dents: a subversive farm element. 
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Martha and Mickey: Third tr 


Persistent: Pint-sized actor MICKEY 
Rooney took his third bride, honey-haired 
actress MARTHA VICKERS, in a private 
ceremony in North Hollywood, June 3, 
six hours after his divorce from Betty 
Jane Rase. “I’ve got a wonderful girl,” 
Rooney said. “If this marriage doesn't 
work, there’s something wrong with me.” 


Ne Go: When her mother married or- 
chestra leader Don SyLvio in Palm Beach 
last February, actress MARGARET O'BRIEN, 
12, wept, protested, and clenched her 
fists during the ceremony (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 28). Last week Mrs. Sylvio sued for 
annulment because “the marriage was 
never consummated.” He said it had been. 
Margaret had nothing to do with her 
decision, Mrs. Sylvio added, “although 
she is very happy about the whole thing.” 
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Charles River. After huffing and puffing a half 
mile, catching crabs all the way, the crew and its 
captain, Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (left), gave up. 
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You get more work done...better... 
faster. Down go clerical costs. Down 
goes overtime! 

On some jobs National Account- 
ing Machines do as much as two 
thirds of the posting automatically— 
with no chance of human error, and 
a great saving in effort. 

No wonder National Mechanized 
Accounting pays for itself quickly— 
often within a year—and then goes 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT* 


on paying you year in and year out, 
No wonder it makes hand-account- 
ing in the office as out of date as 
hand production in the factory! 


Why not find out what the saving 
power of National's exclusive com- 
bination of advantages can do in 
your business. Your local National 
representative — a trained systems 
analyst — will gladly tell you in 
detail without cost or obligation. 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet, 
“How to Save 
Money on Your 
Bookkeeping,” 
from your 
local National 
representative, 
or write to: 
































Final proof of fuel economy and top performance in 

new higher-compression engines is established in road 

tests like these to determine the anti-knock value 

of fuels and the octane requirements of engines. Never-ending study of acceleration and speed is part 
of our job in providing you with smooth getaways, 
easy transition into highway speed and such 
modern drives as Hydra-Matic and Dynaflow. 





Machines like this check the fit of pistons and 
assure finer precisions in manufacturing. 


The way your car steps out on the open road —the way it 


eases to a stop—the way it handles on a curve—the way it rides rough roads or smooth—the 


gf way it saves fucl and oil—and the way it stands the years—all this and 


— more tell you what General Motors has accomplished by better research, better 


enginecring and better production, to give you a better car. 
That’s why those letters “GM” mean so much on the key to a car you drive. 
See GM's key values at your dealer’s. 
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Cap “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Jtfee AIENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK » CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK & COACH 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening ove: the ABC Netuork, coast to coast. 





California Tuna Clipper passing Point Loma, San Diego, enroute to sea. 
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Secret of Good Luck on the Yellowfin Trails 


When these sturdy Tuna Clippers go 
on the trail of the elusive Yellowfin, 
they never come back empty-handed ... 
and their secret is not fisherman's luck. 
They simply keep going until they get 
a full load of fish, even if it means 
cruising 10,000 miles on the open sea. 
One reason they can do this—their big 
Diesels turning weeks on end without 


stopping—is a special carbon-fighting 
compound perfected for RPM DELO Oil. 
It cleans carbon and lacquer from piston 
rings... helps Diesels to run far longer 
without overhaul. Other compounds 
resist sludging, stop corrosion and 
foaming, reduce wear... make RPM 
DELO Oil a prime favorite wherever 
Diesels power American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


REG U 5S PAT OFF 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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Men Against Aches 


The 29-year-old married woman had 
had severe rheumatoid arthritis, the most 
painful and crippling form of the disease, 
for four and a half years. Many kinds of 
treatment had been tried, but all had 
failed. When she was admitted to the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester; Minn., in July 
1948, her joints were stiff, swollen, and 
tender, Destructive changes in her right 
hip caused her to limp painfully. 

The patient grew rapidly worse, and 
by September she could hardly get out 
of bed. Then she was given an intramus- 
cular injection of 100 milligrams of a new 
adrenal-cortical hormone (17-hydroxy- 
11-dehydrocorticosterone), called “Com- 
pound E” for short (Newsweek, May 2). 

During that day no change was no- 
ticed. Walking was so painful that the 
woman ventured only once from her 
room, But when she awoke the following 
morning she was able to roll over in her 
bed with ease. The next day her painful 
stiffness was entirely gone. One week 
after the first daily treatment with Com- 
pound E, tenderness, as well as swelling 
of the joints, had “markedly lessened.” 

This woman, the first to be treated for 
arthritis with Compound E, was one of 
the six stars in a dramatic “before and 
after” colored motion picture shown last 
week to visiting doctors and the press at 
the seventh International Congress on 
Rheumatic Diseases at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. 

When the film and the modest report 
from the Mayo doctors were finished, the 
assembled physicians gave a hearty ova- 
tion to the energetic team—Drs, Philip S. 
Hench, Edward C, Kendall, Charles H. 
Slocumb, and Howard F. Polley—which 
had worked untiringly on this, the first 
hope for the relief of a disease that. has 
baffled the profession since the beginning 
of medical history. 

Help From Hormones: Besides the 
work with Compound E (now called 
cortisone to prevent any confusion with 
vitamin E), the Mayo doctors have tried 
out on a small number of patients a nat- 
ural hormone from the pituitary gland of 
hogs, known as ACTH (adreno-cortico- 
tropic hormone). Results have been 
equally encouraging. 

But there, unfortunately, the story of 
the arthritis miracle cure, which may 
some day take its place along with in- 
sulin for diabetes, came to an abrupt halt. 

As things stand now, both the partly 
synthesized - cortisone and the natural 
pituitary hormone ACTH exist in such 
small amounts that they can be given to 
only a few patients at a time—and then 
only on an experimental basis, 

Production Difficulties: The scar- 
city comes from the fact that the present 
source of cortisone is desoxycholic acid, 
obtained from ox bile, and it takes 65 
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pounds of bile to yield a half pound of 
the acid, Similarly, it takes a thousand 
200-pound hogs to produce 1 pound of 
pituitary gland, and this gives only a 
small fraction of the second remedy— 
ACTH. 

Cortisone and ACTH are not perma- 
nent cures for arthritis, the doctors em- 
phasized. In every case which was treat- 
ed at the Mayo Clinic, symptoms disap- 
peared or were notably diminished. But 
when the treatment was stopped, all 
symptoms returned in from one day to 
four months, Speaking for the Mayo 
team, Dr. Hench warned that the pres- 





Before and after hormone 


ent work with cortisone and ACTH must 
be called “an investigation” and not a 
“treatment” in the clinical sense. 

International Arthritis: In another 
session Dr. Gunnar Edstrom of Lund, 
Sweden, described how a small corner of 
the University Hospital at frigid Lund 
was set up as a special “climatic labora- 
tory” to simulate desert heat. At the end 
of the “hot room” treatment fifteen of the 
29 patients with rheumatoid arthritis were 
almost free of symptoms and capable of 
working at times; nine were improved; 
four deteriorated after temporary im- 
provement, and one later died of heart 
failure. 


Fishbein’s Last Fight? 

The year after the 1846 war with Mex- 
ico began, the American Medical Society 
was founded. The year before the first 
world war started, Morris Fishbein joined 
the staff of its weekly journal. He became 
editor of the journal in 1924, and since 
that time in the name of the AMA he has 
fought many a notable battle himself— 
against quackery, medical frauds, drug 
abuses, and faddism. To most people who 
knew anything about the AMA at all, 
Morris Fishbein was the association’s 


spokesman. This week the AMA, in con- 
vention assembled in Atlantic City, ap- 
peared to be ready to stop that voice. 

The crisis for the 59-year-old editor, 
whose direct acquaintance with the sick 
was limited to a brief internship after 
getting a degree from hoary old Rush 
Medical College (Philadelphia) in 1912, 
arose over the government’s national 
health bill. Fishbein was against it on 
the ground that it was “the first step 
toward socialization of the entire United 
States economy.” He and the AMA 
favored local voluntary systems with 
Federal grants to states where necessary. 
In so doing he tangled violently with 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing. There were kicks against Fish- 
bein from California AMA groups (and 
support for him from Florida). At Atlan- 
tic City he was faced with his most 
decisive action. 

The AMA board of trustees, “aware of 
the criticism of the cditor coming from 
within and without the profession,” rec- 
ommended to a_ reference committee 
Fishbein’s retirement. AMA trustee re- 
ports are usually adopted automatically. 
Some observers could guess that the AMA 
wanted to put its old war horse to pas- 
ture so as to face Ewing with less dis- 
traction and embarrassment. 


Paintings and Passions 


Art therapy—the use of drawings for 
studying the emotional problems of both 
children and adults—is now an established 
psychiatric procedure. Spontaneous 
drawings, as products of the imagination, 
are usually nothing more than wish ful- 
fillments. At the same time they always 
in some way cover or disguise uncon- 
scious underlying motives involving life- 
and-death, father-and-mother, or love- 
and-hate conflicts, 

After the patient is shown the key to 
these conflicts, the psychiatrist may 
bring into consciousness the underlying 
difficulties in the patient’s life. < 

One of the best-known pioneers in 
the field of spontaneous art expression is 
Dr. Margaret Naumburg, 59-year-old, 
New York-born artist-psychiatrist, who 
has devoted the last ten years of her life 
to her own form of art therapy. In it pa- 
tients interpret their pictures through 
what Dr. Naumburg calls “symbolic 
speech.” Her art interest dates back to 
the early age of progressive education, 
when in 1914 she founded the Walden 
School in New York. 

Later the modern-minded educator di- 
rected a special experimental Montessori 
class in the New York City public schools. 
Vassar- and Barnard-educated, Marga- 
ret Naumburg received special training in 
psychiatry at Bellevue Hospital as well 
as at the New York State Psychiatric 
Clinic. 

A striking example of the success of 
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her art therapy is the case of a 21-year- 
old honor student at a well-known Amer- 
ican college. During thirteen months of 
psychotherapy the girl, called Anne, pro- 
duced 63 spontaneous paintings in which 
Dr. Naumburg’s projective technique 
was used, Shown last week, the pictures 
began with crude patterns expressive of 
the girl’s infantile psyche, continued 
through a series of abstract designs that 
revealed her painful adolescence, and 
then indicated the solution of her con- 
flicts. 

‘Buried Alive’: Anne was an only 
child of parents who forced her to re- 
main physically and emotionally depend- 
ent. Her story followed a relentless pat- 
tern of parent domination, In early child- 
hood she was closely identified with 
her mother; her father was away regu- 
larly on business trips. Through her 
mother’s prudish precepts, Anne grew to 
regard sex as “dirty and hateful.” Then 
she fell under the spell of her father’s 
male possessiveness. From that point, 
she was torn between repressed emotions 





“My Father” 





Release of sexual repression 


about her father and violent resentment 
against him. 

The turning point came when she was 
able to express on paper in bold, slash- 
ing lines of black, red, and green her 
growing liberation from the domination 
of both parents. 

Before the art therapy, Anne had 
never tried to express herself in abstract 
or symbolic design. She was given some 
jars of poster paints, generous-sized 
brushes, and large sheets of water-color 
paper. Most of her large designs were 
completed in fifteen to twenty minutes. 
While the spontaneous art projecticns 
were releasing her unconscious material, 
the psychiatrist followed with weekly 
sessions of evaluation. In one picture 
which Anne called “Buried Alive” she 


showed the development of what she 
termed her own “center”; that is, the 
first symbol of the growth of her ego. 
“As the girl relinquished her Oedipal 
[love and hate of her father] fantasies,” 
Dr. Naumburg explained, “she succeed- 
ed in replacing the unreality of her 


“The Rainbow and the Flower” 


daydreams with her first serious love 
relations with a man . . . and learned to 
function successfully as a woman in the 
various activities of her daily life.” 

Anne Unified: In her use and inter- 
pretation of color, Anne said she fol- 
lowed this pattern: “Black is hate, and 
when related to the threat of my father, 
it takes triangular, clawlike, and jagged 
forms. Red is rage, and it relates to 
violent feeling, especially passion, blood, 
and sex fears. Purple is anxiety. Green 
is growth as applied to nature and my- 
self. Sky blue is related to external, non- 
personal values. Yellow or gold stands 
for flame and light. Brown means dirt, 
mud, sex, guilt—all that is bad or for- 
bidden.” 

The last picture, done entirely in 
shades of violet, shows a rainbow and 
a flower rising out of the water. “The 
flower is myself and the rainbow ex- 
presses my new positive feelings about 
life,” Anne commented. “There is no 
longer any split.” 

Dr. Naumburg’s case histories have at- 


“Buried Alive” 


“Anne” emerged from her neurosis by painting these designs. By “Rainbow” she was well 
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tracted the attention of a wide range of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and educa- 
tors. Excited by her technique, they want 
to know how workers can be trained in 
this technique. 


Terrible Transfusion 


The Sing Sing convict, serving a life 
sentence, was willing to take a chance if 
it might save. the little girl’s life. She was 
8 years old and suffering with acute 
lymphatic leukemia, an invariably fatal 
form of cancer. And so, for four days 
last fortnight, physicians of the Ossining, 
N. Y., hospital mingled the blood of the 
child and the prisoner. The two occupied 
adjoining rooms for five to six hours a 
day, and their blood was exchanged a 
pint at a time by transfusion. A total of 
36 pints was transferred. Last week the 
news of this extraordinary transfusion 
leaked out, much to the dismay of the 
doctors concerned. After that those of 
them who could be reached at all for- 
bade the use of their names in connec- 
tion with the case. 

This was said to be the first time an 
interchange of blood had been tried in a 
case of leukemia. Although frequent 
transfusions are standard treatment to 
deter death in the acute form of the 
disease, the blood of the victim had never 
before been pumped into the donor’s 
veins. One of the doctors in charge of 
the experiment expressed doubt that the 
convict would contract leukemia. He 
pointed out that in laboratory animals it 
had not been found possible to transmit 
the disease through injections of leu- 
kemic blood. (One authority declared, 
however: “I would not care to have leu- 
kemic blood pumped into my own 
‘veins.”) The lifer was not promised any 
reward for his voluntary participation. 

The hope was that the life of the dying 
child might be extended by the fresh, 
healthy blood, which now represents an 
estimated 80 per cent of her entire blood 
supply. A chance exists also that the 
prisoner will develop in his body an anti- 
leukemic substance. If so, his blood might 
be used to fight the disease in other leu- 
kemia cases. 

Leukemia is a cancerous condition 
rooted in the bone marrow and spleen 
which manufactures corpuscles. In this 
disease, sometimes called “blood cancer,” 
the tumorous growth greatly enlarges 
the mechanism responsible for the pro- 
duction of white cells, or leukocytes, 
with the result that the body’s facilities 
for producing red cells are virtually 
crowded out of existence. The outcome 
is anemia. No successful treatment is 
known for the acute form of the disease, 
but it has been counteracted by X-rays, 
injections of radioactive phosphorus, and 
several drugs. Blood transference was 
another desperate assault against the 
terrible disease. 
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COMPLETE PROBLEM AND ANSWER 
: -automatically PRINTED on the tape! 





One quick glance at the printed tape 
... that’s all you need to check accu- 
racy on the Remington Rand auto- 
matic Printing Calculator. 

For invoicing, prorating expenses 
or any other problem, the tape proves 
you’re right—right away. There’s no 
rerunning . . . no squinting at dials 
. » . No copying answers. And you 
have a permanent record for refer- 
ence at any time. 

What’s more, you get your an- 
swers in a jiffy. The Printing Calcu- 
lator speeds through your multipli- 
cation and division — your adding- 
listing and subtracting — in one 
continuous, time-saving operation. 
And the 10-key touch control key- 


| the Reminglon Rend 





board is so easy to learn, so fast to 
use. 

See how automatic printed proof 
will increase figuring efficiency in 
your office. Call your Remington 
Rand representative now, or write 
to Dept. NE-6, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





Color engineered: Thenew — 
satin-smooth, two-tone gray _ 
finish reduces eyestrain, induces. 
greater operator work-output, 
perks up the appearance of 
your entire office. See it today! 


Remington Rand Inc. 











Printing Calculator 
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TV’s Bite 

With television charges soaring, a cost 
that has to come out of radio profits, 
networks have been forced to cut down 
on expenses. Already NBC has had a 
general tightening up with the good pros- 
pect of more to come. CBS and Mutual 
both are hunting for ways to save dol- 
lars. And last week ABC passed out a 
general 10 per cent budgetary cut. To 
get their costs down, department heads 
pared where they could and then fired 
enough employes to make the figure. 
What hurt most was the fact that ABC 
made a similar cut six months ago. 


Imaginative Tripp 


Paul Tripp’s best asset is his imagina- 
tion. It went to work for him on his first 
job at New York’s Christadora House in 
1931 when he was told to put on chil- 
dren’s plays but was given no money for 
script royalties, costumes, or sets at the 
settlement house, Tripp wrote his own 
shows and used crepe paper and string 
for costumes the children wore. He also 
had to use a lot of imagination in the ‘30s 
to keep up hopes for a career as an actor, 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





Tripp already had his idea. He called it 

Mr. I. Magination, after the man of fan- 

tasy who could make a child’s dream 

come true if he just said: “I wish I were 
* and let his imagination go. 

Last week, after five performances, Mr. 
I. Magination began to be seen in Balti- 
more, Washington, and Philadelphia, as 
well as in New York (CBS-TV, Sunday, 
7-7:30 p.m. EDT), where ever-increasing 
audiences were finding it one of video's 
sprightliest programs—and one of its most 
inventive. Through tricks that needle the 
imagination of his audience, Tripp is ac- 
complishing an elaborate show with rare 
simplicity and economy. 

Tripp each week writes the script and 
lyrics for three or four songs and stages 
the production. The television technique 
is largely supplied by Miner, a former 
Broadway director who as manager of 
program development for CBS is gener- 
ally recognized as the best man in the 
business when it comes to putting a TV 
camera to good use. 

The Train: As created and played 
by Tripp, Mr. I. Magination is a railroad 
man of sorts with a magic little train that 
transports three children a week to Imagi- 
nationland—followed by any members of 


are bidden to make their wishes and have 
become on occasion Abraham Lincoln, 
Queen Victoria, and even Christopher 
Columbus. As their new selves the chil- 
dren reenact—with a lot of fun—high 
spots from the lives of the historical char- 
acters. In his sketches Tripp leans lightly 
on fact, allowing fantasy to dictate the 
costumes, props, and sets. 

The Ships: When Columbus chose 
his three ships, viewers saw them appar- 
ently afloat on a quiet harbor. The cam- 
era moved away to show that the harbor 
was a galvanized washtub with “Atlantic 
Ocean” scrawled on the side, the ships 
toys. A few weeks later the same tub 
was the “English Channel,” alive with 
the Spanish Armada. 

Then there was the time when Jack the 
Giant Killer wanted to move into the 
forest to hunt his prey. The size of the 
studio and the budget prohibited even a 
simulated tree. So Tripp and Miner bor- 
rowed a cue from the Chinese theater and 
brought the forest to Jack—painted on a 
flat. After all, in Imaginationland any- 
thing can happen. . 

In such simplicity lies the principal 
purpose of Tripp’s show—“to entertain 
by getting people to use their imagina- 





Tripp, train, tykes, and tub: It all began at Christadora House 


writer, and director—while he washed 
windows to eat. 

It was imagination that prompted him 
in 1942 to write the children’s story of 
“Tubby the Tuba,” who wanted to play 
tunes like other instruments. And it was 
imagination that kept Tripp happy for 
three and a half years in the Army until 
the sale of Tubby and discharge. First 
he made it as a children’s phonograph 
record, then as a movie short and a book. 
After that, strain on the imagination was 
eased with the firm reality of money and 
a little recognition. 

The Idea: When, last year, producers 
Norman and Irving Pincus came to Tripp 
asking him to build a television show, 
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the audience who want to go along. With 
the help of a rear projection screen on 
which are thrown moving pictures of a 
countryside, the train seems to move— 
until Mr. I. Magination yells “Tunnel!” 
The train appears to go right through. 

What happens is simply that as the 
train “approaches” the tunnel the camera 
zooms into a momentary blackout and 
then fades to a 4- by 6-foot piece of card- 
board painted to look like the inside of a 
tunnel. Held there for a second, the 
camcra switches back to the train—and 
anybody but the most defiant realist 
would swear it had gone clear through 
the tunnel, 

Once in Imaginationland, the children 


tions.” The cast is usually limited to 
Tripp, the children, an actor named Ted 
Tiller, and Ruth Enders, Tripp’s wife and 
an actress in her own right. With a 
change of headdress, wig, or beard, Tiller 
and Miss Enders can be almost anybody. 
This week, when Mr. I. Magination 
turned a little boy into P. T. Barnum. 
Miss Enders appeared as Tom Thumb’s 
mother, Queen Victoria, a tattooed lady, 
Jenny Lind, and a tightrope walker. Nor 
are any of the children who see Tripp’ 
shows likely to worry about the techni- 
cality of duplication. It seems perfectly 
logical, and the adults, as in the case of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” often find it al- 
together charming. 
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Editorial OK 


Since January 1941 no American ra- 
dio station has been permitted by the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
broadcast the editorial views of its own- 
ers. The FCC barred the practice in the 
so-called Mayflower Decision. The May- 
flower Broadcasting Corp. wanted the 
wave length of station WAAB in Boston, 
held by the Yankee Network, and pe- 
titioned the FCC for it on the ground 
the WAAB broadcast its owners’ editorial 
opinions. But the commission renewed 
the Yankee license, on condition that 
WAAB desist from such broadcasts. 

Two years later the Supreme Court 
tacitly upheld the FCC’s action, holding 
that it was responsible for protecting 
the “public interest, convenience, or ne- 
cessity.” But the industry smarted. News- 
papers had editorial pages, broadcast- 
ers argued, so why shouldn’t stations 
have editorial programs? When the in- 
dustry’s outcries could no longer be ig- 
nored, the FCC in 1948 began hearings 
(Newsweek, March 15, 1948). Last 
week it handed down its new ruling. 
While not a reversal, it at least was a 
relaxation of the 1941 decision. 

Editorialization, the FCC said, must 
be identified as such and would be con- 
sidered in the public interest “only in- 
sofar as it is exercised in conformity with 
the paramount right of the public to 
hear a reasonably balanced presentation 
of all responsible viewpoints on partic- 
ular issues.” Although the language of the 
statement was not entirely clear to all 
concerned, its basic meaning was enough 
to bring applause from the industry. 

Forward: William S. Paley, chair- 
man of the CBS board, hailed the deci- 
sion as “a great forward step for broad- 
casting” and said his network would 
take advantage of its new freedom “from 
time to time.” Justin Miller, president 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters and one of the most outspoken 
foes of the Mayflower Decision was 
equally pleased. The new ruling, he said, 
was “the greatest single victory in behalf 
of freedom of expression in this nation 
since the Zenger case* confirming the 
editorial freedom of newspapers over a 
century ago.” 

But it was left to Lyle Van, a news 
commentator on WOR in New York, to 
give the sharpest reaction—and_ perhaps 
the best reason for the FCC’s new stand. 
He said: “Whereas others may have 
stayed away from controversial matters, 
WOR has continually used this program 
to express its own editorial viewpoints 

. We will continue [to do so] only now 


with the blessing of the FCC.” 





*John Peter Zenger, publisher of The New York 
Weekly Journal, was imprisoned on charges of crimi- 
nally libeling the colonial administration of New York. 
Brought to trial after ten months, he was finally 
acquitted in 1735, the first American victory for 
freedom of the press. 
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Know how to get 
air conditioning that fits 
your needs exactly? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you the wide 
choice of air conditioning — for home and business — 
that Frigidaire’s complete line gives you. 








Bedroom, store or factory building — 
there’s air conditioning that’s just right 
for it in the big Frigidaire Line. From 
compact, amazingly inexpensive window 
conditioners to large, powerful central 
systems, Frigidaire equipment meets 
most every kind of air conditioning need ! 
Whether you’re buying for home or 
business, it’s important to remember 
that this wide range of models means 
real economy for you. It means you 
don’t have to pay for excess, wasted 





capacity. And Frigidaire equipment 
Saves you even more monev, year after 
year. Its rugged, precision-built construc- 
tion is your insurance against costly 
maintenance and repair bills. 


At no cost to you, your Frigidaire Dealer 
will be glad to make an analysis of your 
air conditioning needs. Call him today. 
You'll find his name in the Classified 
Phone Book. Or write Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. (In 
Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario.) 


SS FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioning 


























Frigidaire Room Air Condi- 
tioners. In addition to com- 
pact, window-type condi- 
tioners, Frigidaire offers 


Frigidaire Suspended-Type Air 
Conditioners. These heavy- 


overhead installation where 














Frigidaire Central System Air 
Conditioners. These power- 
duty units are designed for ful, precision-matched sys- 


tems are available in sizes, 


these good-looking floor- 
type conditioners for single 
or multiple installation. 
They’re powered by a re- 
mote compressor. 


floor space is at a premium. 
They can be installed singly 
or in multiple, and heating 
coils are available as optional 
equipment. 


types and capacities to fit 
a variety of requirements. 
Heating coils and humidi- 
fier available for year 
round service. 
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DONT BE A 


SREASE 
HEAD 


ys IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIR! 









Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Kreml! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new 
16-02. size and save uP TO 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING 


KREML HAIR! 


money-saver 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will never 
dry your hair as so many cream and liquid sham- 
poos which contain drying detergents do. 

















Talking Zephyr 


In theory, at least, the fabulous elec- 
tronic brain machines have been credited 
with power to predict weather, compute 
salary payments, replace minor execu- 
tives, and produce synthetic “emotions.” 
In fact, only one of the large computing 
machines—ENIAC~—has ever been com- 
pleted (Newsweek, Feb. 18, 1946). 

Last January the Bureau of Standards, 
which is charged with coordinating all 
work on the computing machines, decided 
to put a small, streamlined model into 
production and finish it in a hurry. Last 
week the bureau revealed that its labora- 
tory at the University of California’s In- 
stitute of Numerical Analysis is five 
months along with construction of a new 
“brain” and will have it completed in 
three to six months. 

The machine, designed to fill one cor- 
ner of the average-sized office, is about 
one-third the size of the slower, more 
cumbersome ENIAC, weighs 1% tons, 
compared with ENIAC’s 20 tons, and has 
a much more versatile and complex 
“memory.” Christened the “Zephyr,” the 
new “brain” combines the fast cathode- 
ray tubes with the slower magnetic drum, 
which allows the storing of complicated 
routine items. This combination makes 
the machine more flexible than ENIAC 
and greatly cuts down on the time needed 
to feed it new problems. 

Electronic Dictionary: Besides its 
ability to perform complex mathematical 
problems, the Zephyr will be able to 
translate some 60,000 words into at least 
three foreign languages. When a foreign 
word is fed into the machine as an elec- 
tromathematical symbol on a tape or 
card, the Zephyr will tap its “memory” 
and, if it finds that symbol on record, 
will automatically give forth the equiva- 
lent English word. 

The translation will be stiff and literal, 
with no provision for syntax, but it is 
expected. to prove of value in translating 
foreign technical papers in which scien- 
tific vocabulary is more important than 
smooth sentence structure. Ultimately, 
the Zephyr may also be used to translate 
books. 

The real use of the machine, however, 
is to help the West Coast aircraft industry 
with new, complicated research prob- 
lems, particularly for supersonic aircraft. 
The Zephyr occasionally gets out of hand 
and rattles forth meaningless answers. 
Then Dr. H. D. Huskey, supervisor of 
the “brain” has to give it an electronic 
jolt and start feeding it the problem 

again. Despite its fractious behavior, 
Huskey and his dozen mathematicians 
and electronic engineers are loud in their 
praise of the Zephyr. “Of course, the 
machine differs from man in that it is 
really only a slave that faithfully does 
just what you tell it to do,” he said. “But 
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Dr. Huskey: Slave supervisor 


by locating where an airplane was an 
hour ago, it can predict where it will be 
an hour from now. That may be some 
sort of thinking. I don’t care how deeply 
the Zephyr thinks, so long as it doesn’t 
develop ambition and initiative.” 


Warm-Blooded Snakes 


The popular theory that snakes are 
cold-blooded creatures does not jibe with 
scientific studies conducted by Charles 
M. Bogert, curator of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History’s department of 
reptiles and amphibians. 

The herpetologist has just returned 
from a three-month trip to Honduras, 
where he took the temperature of more 
than 1,000 snakes and lizards in the rain 
forests and jungles. Many reptiles, he said 
last week, have body temperatures of 
100 to 104 degrees. A few lizards can 
survive internal temperatures of 117 
degrees (normal temperature of man is 
98.6; few survive more than 110 de- 
grees), 

Unlike birds and mammals, including 
man, snakes do not have an internal heat- 
ing system, Since the snake can neither 
sweat nor shiver, it has to take on the 
temperature of the surrounding air, the 
sun, and heat from the ground, By chang- 
ing its surroundings the snake can change 
its body temperature, For instance, if it 
is chilly, it can wriggle up on a rock and 
bask in the sun. If it is overheated, it can 
go underground. 

Bogert’s studies of body-temperature 
control in reptiles, which began in 1944, 
have been carried on in the deserts of the 
American Southwest and in Mexico, He 
takes the temperature of snakes and 
lizards by shooting them with a pistol 
and immediately applying a rectal ther- 
mometer 8 inches long. 

Continued research in this field, he be- 
lieves, may help to solve problems con- 
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cerning how and why the highly com- 
plex mechanism involved in maintaining 
a relatively constant temperature in man 
and other mammals originated and de- 
veloped. 

As things stand now, the herpetologist 
observed, the reptile’s adjustment to heat 
requirements is superior to man’s from 
the standpoint of fuel consumption, Some 
snakes can go as long as three years with- 
out food because of the low energy re- 
quirements for simple body maintenance. 


Ape-Man’s Mace 


When the early forefathers of man 
lifted themselves from all fours and as- 
sumed an upright bipedal position, they 
were forced simultaneously to rely on 
their hands instead of their long, tearing 
fangs for assault and repulse. 

Long before primitive man intention- 
ally fashioned stone implements, he may 
have used clubs of bone. Evidence that 
this was the case is shown by Dr. Ray- 
mond A. Dart of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, in the current issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthropology. 

Man in the Making: In 1925 Pro- 
fessor Dart announced the discovery of a 
fossil of an apelike child in a limestone 
cave in Bechuanaland. He named the 
ape-creature Australopithecus (southern 
ape), and placed it midway between the 
ape and the human level of evolutionary 
development. The ape-men had prob- 
ably lived in the late pliocene or early 
pleistocene age, more than a million years 
ago. 

Up to now, anthropologists have been 
barely willing to concede that Pithecan- 
thropus, the more advanced “Java Man” 
who lived in the lower or middle pleisto- 
cene age (about 300,000 years ago), 
probably had tools of stone. Dart’s big 
claim is that Australopithecus, who lived 
in the South African caves so many thou- 
sands of years earlier, at least had sense 
enough to use striking weapons. 

Kill or Be Killed: In 1947 Profes- 
sor Dart, with the help of Dr. R. H. 
Mackintosh, professor of forensic medi- 
cine at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, who has a wide knowledge of 
skull wounds caused by lethal weapons, 
started a systematic investigation of the 
remains of various kinds of baboons found 
in the caves used by the ape-men. 

Some of the fractures showed peculiar 
paired depressions such as would fit the 
twin ridges found on the lower end of 
large leg bones of herbivorous animals, a 
number of which were discovered in the 
caves. The anthropologist also showed 
that the skulls of several ape-men them- 
selves were broken by the same kind of 
violence. Attacks on fellow Australopithe- 
cines were direct, or face to face, and 
highly accurate, all performed by some 
sort of bludgeon—of wood or stone or, as 
Dart believes, of bone. 
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SOUNDWRITER 


A My M00? ~ 


Thousands of cost-conscious execu- 
tives and professional men have 
realized that writing dictation in 
a note book and then writing it 
again on the typewriter is a sheer 
waste of time and money. 


By gaining all the time your secre- 
tary now devotes to “taking dicta- 
tion” Talsictele Moh MEN) ol-lalel late ME) 
third of her time at your desk, note- 
elole) Slam alelale MEal-M Zell] lc IK ieh a-Msleltl a; 
in which to give you constructive, 
far more valuable assistance . . 

junior executive assistance . . . if 
you would only make it possible. 


And you can make it possible .. . 
quickly, easily, and economically 

lo WAmole Le) ohilale MEN \Ulelole lao] ola) 
Soundwriting, the wonderful new 
means of gaining, for both of you, 
extra time in which to really get 
things done. 


Once Will Suffice 


And in addition, the Gray Audo- 
graph will record your important 
telephone conversations, meetings, 
conferences, and inventories on 
unbreakable, easy-to-file, mailable 
p&stic discs that cost only a few 
pennies yet record for over 60 
minutes! The smallest, lightest and 
the most rugged of all dictation 
instruments, you can easily take 
it home or on trains, planes, and 
in your car... it will work for 
you anywhere. 


Phone AUDOGRAPH, your city, for 
daci-Meme (-TuslelarsigehilelaMmelale Mm ia=t-Mmn late] | 
or write to the address below. 


Foreign Sales & Service: 
Westrex Corporation 
111 Eighth Ave., New York, 11, N. Y. 


Ganadian Sales & Service: 
Northern Electric Company Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


OR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE PLEASE WRITE YOUR NAME & ADDRESS IN MARGIN MAIL TO 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY e HARTFORD If, CONNECTICUT 











Directive Redirected 


Almost the last important act of James 
V. Forrestal as Secretary of Defense was 
his order directing that Army, Navy, and 
Air Force public-information services be 
consolidated. Almost the first act William 
Frye made on becoming head of De- 
fense’s unified information office was is- 
suance on April 14 of “Consolidation Di- 
rective No. 1.” 

Frye meant his directive physically to 
carry out Forrestal’s unification order. 
Ordinarily it might have caused little 
remark. But at that moment the very 
sort of interservice word battle that uni- 
fication of press relations was supposed to 
end—the Navy-Air Force super-carrier 
fight—was at its height. Furthermore, 
Louis Johnson had just succeeded For- 
restal; all eyes were watching his every 
move for clues to his policy. As a Johnson 
assistant, Frye was presumably acting on 
the new Secretary's orders. And in Con- 
solidation Directive No. 1 especially sharp 
eyes found a bogey. 

Frye’s directive not only shifted per- 
sonnel to the new central information 
office. In the office it set up a security 
review board. This board, said the direc- 
tive, was to review for “security, policy, 
and propriety” every sort of information 
—speeches, interviews, books, articles, 
material for radio and movies, even testi- 
mony before Congress—that might be pro- 
duced by any military officer, active, re- 
serve, or retired. 

Even Spaatz? Newspapermen read 
this and wondered in print if so sweeping 
a review hadn't the makings of a gag. 
At first speculation was mild. Then, two 
weeks ago, it started flaring. In The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch Raymond P. Brandt 
explored at length the implications of this 
sort of “reviewing.” He pointed out it 
might mean that Gen. Carl Spaatz would 
have to get clearance for his Newsweek 
articles; he reported Newsweek ready 
to go to bat for Spaatz. 

Also citing the case of Spaatz, The 
Louisville Courier-Journal smashed a 
heavy editorial cudgel on the directive. 
It called the order “arbitrary.” It claimed 
the only reason for review was “to make 
sure that no one is allowed to question 
the opinions of Mr. Johnson.” Then 
Ralph McGill of The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion reprinted The Courier-Journal edi- 
torial and wired a similar blast to Frye. 

The Defense press chief was hurt and 
bewildered. He had apparently not real- 
ized his directive would be imputed to 
Johnson. Further, he knew, but almost 
no one else seemed to, that he had lifted 
the review provisions almost word for 
word from previously existing regulations. 
The “security, policy, and propriety” 
phrase was straight out of a long-standing 
Army rule, also used by the Air Force. 
But the Navy hadn’t had the rule; it had 
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Comie Ancestors: This week 
the New York State Library in 
Albany opened “20,000 Years of 
Comics.” The delightful exhib- 
its run from prehistoric Spanish 
cave paintings (1) and Assyrian 
carvings (2) down to dime-novel 
covers (3) and the first true 
comic strip, “The Little Bears 
and Tigers” (4), which James 
Swinnerton produced in 1892. 





held its officers individually responsible 
for the propriety of their remarks. 

Ordinarily far from stubborn, an ex- 
perienced newsman, and no censor at 
heart, Frye at first was for sticking by 
his directive—especially since he felt 
that some of the commotion had been 
abetted by die-hard Navy separatists. 
Then the pressure grew too strong. 

Keeping Face: Last week at the 
Defense Secretary’s staff conference, Con- 
solidation Directive No. 1 was announced 
as rescinded—with a bit of face saving: 
It had accomplished its unification pur- 
pose; it had left Defense with the “wholly 
unexpected legacy” of being thought cen- 
sorious; “to avoid further misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation” all of the di- 
rective was withdrawn except the sec- 
tions establishing a security review board 
and assigning personnel to it. 

There, at the beginning of this week, 
the situation stood—except for a couple of 
notes in undertone. One was the sound 
of Pentagon brass hastening to claim 
credit for changing Frye’s mind, though 
the chief persuader was probably Under 
Secretary Stephen Early. More quietly, 
in the works was a new directive defining 
the review board’s functions and limiting 
them to military security. 

But the problem of controlling the pro- 
priety of military personnel’s public ut- 
terances was still at issue. Department 
thinking indicated that Johnson would 
deem this a problem for personnel, not 
public-information, administrators. And 
control would mainly be directed toward 
active-duty officers, not those on the re- 
serve and retired lists. 


Fauna and Flora 


In Flora, Ill., a town of 6,500 in the 
coal-and-oil-rich southeastern part of 
the state, a paper in opposition to the 
79-year-old, five-day-a-week News-Rec- 
ord has never lasted too long. Never- 
theless, in 1945, for $3,000 cash and a 
$9,000 mortgage on the building and 
one press, Charles Crowder bought the 
seven-year-old semiweekly Flora Senti- 
nel because his son George wanted to 
go into newspapering when he got out 
of the Army. A month later George was 
killed in Northern Luzon. 

Previously a newsboy in his native 
Carthage, Mo., an attorney, and a radio 
commentator in Tuscola, Ill., but never a 
newspaperman, Crowder decided to carry 
on. He hustled ads and wrote copy for the 
four- to eight-page sheet; his wife kept 
the books, and Charles Jr., 15 this year. 
wrote a column. By this winter they had 
boosted Sentinel circulation from 1,800 
to 2,400 (compared with the News- 
Record’s 3,900). 

Union Trouble: But the 48-year-old 
Crowder was not altogether popular in 
his new home town. For reasons rang- 
ing from charges of all sorts of highly 
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Just a frame of movie film— but think what 
it holds. Accurate detail, lifelike color, mo- 
tion, sound and much more—miracles that 
work magic in entertainment, and in busi- 
ness and industry as well. 








Here, in a tiny area far too small to examine easily, 
photography has captured a moment of life faithful 
in its finest detail—captured it in brilliant color. Even 
more, it has caught sound—conversation and music. 
And all this that’s been recorded can be endlessly 
duplicated so that all the world can thrill to its 
beauty and drama at the same time and in the lan- 
guage of any land. 

Such are the wonders of photography. They are 
wonders that serve entertainment—can serve science, 
business, and industry in countless ways as well. 


ADVANCING BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL TECHNICS 


Functional Photography 
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For example, motion pictures can present your prod- 
uct or sérvices graphically and colorfully. They 
can explain production methods—dramatize safety 
measures—train salesmen. They can spark interest 
and understanding in the classroom. 


With pictorial animation they can make difficult 
processes clear, They can make time go fast, go slow, 
or even backward, to facilitate a study or improve 
a demonstration. 


All of this because of the inherent magie in pho- 
tography. 

You can use this magic in your occupation. When 
you meet problems in production, management, or 
sales, it will pay you to find out how they can be 
handled better, faster, and more accurately through 
photography. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Soil erosion is a robber, stealing the fertility from 
our fields. Unless it is checked, a few more generations will 
find us without enough to eat. 

Scientists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture estimate 
that our soil loses six times as much of its plant nutrition 
through erosion as through crops and grazing. More than 
$3,800,000,000 of your money was washed away from Amer- 
ican land last year in the form of fertile topsoil 

Terracing fights erosion. It holds back storm water and 
lets it run off so slowly no damage is done to the soil. And 


the effective terrace-building tool is the “Caterpillar” Diesel 


Motor Grader. Its dependable power and traction, ease of 


operation and big blade capacity make it the ideal unit for 
terracing. 

Across the nation, “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Graders 
are guarding the riches of the soil, protecting the food supply 


for you, your children, and your grandchildren. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 
DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS « EARTH- 
MOVING EQUIPMENT 
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scandalous conduct to claims that he 
was a “radical” and “bad for the com- 
munity,” a number of Flora’s citizens 
freely admitted that they didn’t like him. 
Equally freely some of them said they 
didn’t like unions and feared their spread 
into now largely unorganized oil fields 
surrounding the town. 

Last winter Flora’s 25 municipal pow- 
er and water workers, who had been try- 
ing to get from the city a pension plan 
and a boost of their 75-cent-an-hour min- 
imum pay, organized themselves as Local 
702 of the AFL Internation:] Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. They asked 
the town to recognize their union; the 
city council said it couldn’t legally do so. 
So last March nineteen of the 25 work- 
ers went out on strike. 

Crowder claimed he was publishing 
“both sides” of this labor dispute. Though 
it never attacked him by name, The 
News-Record indicated it thought that 
The Sentinel’s reports were pro-labor. 
The News-Record itself never published 
so much on the story, and its editors 
said that “when things settled down they 
wanted to keep them settled down.” 
With them the story died. 

About this time men who didn’t like 
Crowder’s treatment of the labor dispute 
halted him in the street, told him he had 
better stop, and threatened an advertis- 
ing boycott. Crowder went right ahead. 

Paper Trouble: Meantime Crowder 
had gotten in arrears on his mortgage 
payment; he had given his bank a note 
for his further indebtedness. Ten days 
after he wrote an editorial urging the 
local union’s recognition, Crowder found 
that his bank paper had been bought by 
six Flora businessmen. Instead of fore- 
closing the mortgage, which would have 
taken a year, they pressed for immedi- 
ate payment of Crowder’s note. 

“I could lay down and take it, or I 
could fight,” Crowder later commented, 
contending most local businessmen were 
with him. His paper told his story of the 
bank deal, calling it a “conspiracy.” 

Taeties: Crowder’s story caught the 
eye of F. A. Behymer, for 40 years a St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch staffer and a special- 
ist in doings of smaller Missouri and IIl- 
inois towns. Pointing out that the men 
who bought Crowder’s note insisted it 
was purely for investment, Behymer two 
weeks ago retold the story in his big-city 
paper, The Associated Press picked it up; 
a Post-Dispatch editorial termed it “tac- 
tics of dictatorship”; and the final result 
was quick in coming. 

From Washinston one day last week 
President Dan [racy of the electrical 
workers wired that his union was ad- 
vancing Crowder a loan of $12,500 with 
“no strings” to pay off his debts. This 
week end Crowder front-paged in The 
Sentinel the story’s happy ending and his 
own photograph, headlined “still editor 
and publisher.” 


Newsweek, June 13, 1949 ° 





THE ADVANTAGES 


Tz UNDERWOOD 
RG. DE LUXE 


Has Everything You Want 
in a Typewriter 


You'll find new speed, more comfort and 
less typing fatigue... using an Under- 
wood De Luxe Typewriter. 


You'll thrill to a new typing sensation... 
made possible by Rhythm Touch, exclu- 
sive with Underwood. 


Rimless Finger-Form Keys will give you 
finger comfort ...the perfectly-balanced 
keyboard will leave you fresh and relaxed 
after a busy day. And you have all the 
other popular Underwood features right 
at your finger tips. 


Yes, you’re bound to be enthused with 
this De Luxe Underwood. And why not 
... the advantages are all yours! 


You'll agree . . . as soon as you’ve tried 
the New Underwood De Luxe. Your local 
Underwood representative will gladly give 
you a demonstration. Phone him now! 





RIMLESS FINGER - FORM KEYS... scientifi- 
cally designed to center your finger 
tips and make typing a delightful, 
new experience. 


RHYTHM TOUCH... a new typing con- 
cept, exclusively Underwood’s, that 
helps fingers move naturally into 
a comfortable, relaxing typing 
rhythm. 


FULL TEN-INCH WRITING LINE, on stand- 
ard carriage width (one inch more 
than before). 


MACHINE ENCLOSED... for quieter oper- 
ation and protection against dust 
and dirt. 


DEPENDABLE SELF-LOCKING FRONT-CONTROL- 
LED MARGIN STOPS ...can be set in- 


stantly, positively and accurately at 
any desired position—no guesswork. 


MODERN FUNCTIONAL DESIGN. . . new 
Underwood Gray non-glare finish 
eliminates eye strain. 


DROP LINE SPACE LEVER... shorter 
hand travel for a fast and positive 
carriage return. 


DEEPER PAPER TABLE and LARGER LATERAL 
PAPER GUIDE. . . for faster, more ac- 


curate insertion of paper. 


IMPROVED VARIABLE LINE SPACER and CYLINDER 
KNOBS permit easy, accurate align- 
ing... vertically and horizontally. 


REMOVABLE PLATEN... gives added ver- 
satility to machine. (Soft platen for 
normal typing requirements and 
quiet operation. Hard platen for 


manifolding and heavy duty work.) 
©1949 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . .. Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. Pe: 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada » 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD...TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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New windows to Wonderland... 


J f “i OLYMPIAN ; 


CHICAGO e PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Private-room sleeping cars with 
glass-enclosed Skytop Lounge on the 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian 
HiawatTua are perfect for cross- 
country living. 

Double bedrooms have enclosed 
lavatory and full length closet. 
Roomettes for single occupancy pro- 
| vide room facilities in compact form. 
















The Olympian H1awatua also 
carries thrifty Touralux sleepers and 
48-seat Luxurest coaches; diner and 
Tip Top Grill with snack section and 
cocktail lounge. 


H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 


New private rooms have every 
facility for day and night comfort. 
Roomette is shown above. Bedrooms 
(right) open to form connecting suites. 


THE 
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— TRANSITION — 


Engaged: In Middlebury, Vt., June 1, 
Dr. Joun M. Tuomas, 80, an ordained 
minister and former president of Middle- 
bury College, Pennsylvania State College, 
Rutgers University, and Norwich Uni- 
versity, and Miss ELEaAnor S. Ross, 74, 
Middlebury dean of women from 1915 
to 1944, announced their engagement. 


Married: With MarcaretT TRUMAN, 
wearing blue organdy and carrying white 
carnations, as an attendant, JANE War- 
son, daughter of industrialist Thomas J. 
Watson and Mrs. Watson, married JoHN 
NicHou IRwin 2np, New York lawyer; in 
New York, June 2. 


Birthday: Two days before his 17th 
birthday on June 4, JoHn BARRYMORE JR., 
son of the late actor and ex-movie star 
Dolores Costello, followed family tradi- 





Los Angeles Examiner 
Profile: Barrymore Jr. and mother 


tion by asking a Los Angeles court to 
approve his first movie contract giving 
him an estimated $7,500 a picture. 


Ailing: Actress Jupy GARLAND, who will 
be 27 on June 10, was in Peter Bent 
Brigham hospital, Boston, for a checkup 
and rest, She is estranged from her hus- 
band, director Vincente Minnelli, and 
was recently suspended from M-G-M’s 
film “Annie Get Your Gun.” 


Convieted: The third of three soldiers 
who killed Wac Ruta FAarNswortH on 
Guam last December, Sgt. Ropert W. 
Burns, 32, was convicted and sentenced 
to death in an Air Force court-martial on 
Guam, May 30. 


Died: Capt. Franz von RINTELEN, 72, 
German master spy in the United States 
in 1915; on May 30, in London. Rintelen 
never got on with the Nazis; he said he 
was “a Prussian with a nostalgia for the 
days of the Kaiser.” 

> AMADEO Peter (A.P.) GIANNINI, 79, 
onetime fruit peddler who became a 
chairman of the $6,000,000,000 Bank of 
America; in San Mateo, Calif., June 3 
(see page 60). 


Newsweek, June 13, 1949 























THE MARKETS: 
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A Skid to the Critical Area 


Stock and commodity traders return- 
ing from the long Memorial Day week 
end acted as if they shared a common 
hangover, On Tuesday, May 31, stock 
prices dropped one to three points in a 
flurry of selling. In Chicago wheat futures 
fell 2% to 3% cents a bushel, dragging 
along a list of other grains and commodi- 
ties. 

For the break in wheat there was an 
obvious explanation, Private reports in- 
dicated that the 1949 crop might break 
the 1947 record, News that the new grain 
had started to market brought a 15-cent- 
a-bushel drop in cash prices in Kansas 
City, 

The stock market was more of a mys- 
tery. There was no immediate news to 
account for it, other than a drop in steel 
operations to 91.8 per cent of capacity— 
the lowest level since last sum- 
mer. But stock prices had been 
creeping downward for two 
weeks in a deadly calm market. 

Tuesday’s break sent the Dow- 
Jones industrial-stock average 
down more than three points to 
a new low for the year. On 
Wednesday and Thursday the 
decline halted as abruptly as it 
had begun. But on Friday the 
downward creep resumed. This 
week stock prices broke again; 
on Monday the largest selling 
wave of the year drove the Dow- 
Jones industrial average down 
another two points to 165.15, the 
lowest point since May 1947. 


Significance-- 


The industrial average is now 
what market followers consider a 
critical “testing” area. The low 
points for 1946, ’47, and ’48 were 
all in the 163-165 range. If the 
average falls through that “triple 
bottom,” gloom will deepen in 
Wall Street. 

The rut the stock market has 
been in for many months—un- 
able to make headway up or down—re- 
flects a close balance of opinion among 
investors and speculators. Some feel the 
market is in a sound position: it did not 
rise during the postwar boom and it has 
already discounted the business readjust- 
ment now under way. Furthermore, say 
the optimists, recession news has been 
exaggerated. They emphasize that in re- 
cent market declines the volume of selling 
has not been very great. 

On the other side are those who believe 
the market has underestimated the reces- 
sion, They say Wall Street has expected 
a business setback for so long that now 
it has actually arrived it is being taken 
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too lightly. They lay stress on the fact 
that in the last two weeks the balance in 
the stock market has tipped slowly toward 
the pessimistic side. 


BANKING: 


Little Man’s Big Banker 


When 34-year-old A. P. Giannini 
stomped out of the Columbus Savings 
& Loan Society in San Francisco in 1904, 
growling: “Ill start a bank of my own, 
and [ll run it my own way,” banking 
belonged to marble walls, assured risks, 
and men in gray mutton-chop whiskers. 
The way of the Italian immigrants’ son 
was not the old way. He had boomed 
with his native California. By 31 he had 
even talked of retiring from the real- 





Lofman-Pix 
Giannini: Immigrants’ son to biggest banker 


estate and produce business with a nest 
egg of $100,000 and an assured income. 
After “A. P.” quit as director of the 
Columbus Bank, he scraped together 
$150,000 and set up the Bank of Italy in 
a renovated saloon, convenient to the 
bustling waterfront. Until the great 
earthquake of 1906 he was another small- 
time banker with some queer ideas. He 
tramped the streets soliciting such “bad 
risks” as Italian laborers, merchants, and 
farmers to borrow his bank’s money. 
Gold and Trust: But before the 
flames of the great fire had died, A. P.’s 
Bank of Italy was waiting with $2,000,- 
000 in a shed on the waterfront, and it 


was the only bank doing business. It lent 
to all comers who promised to rebuild. 
As San Francisco rose from the ruins, 
Giannini’s star rose too. 

A. P.’s second break came with the 
banking crisis of 1907. Convinced that 
the people were losing confidence in 
bank certificates, he began hoarding 
gold, and when the panic broke and 
Bank of Italy depositors pressed for pay- 
ment, they received the reassuring yel- 
low metal. 

After that Giannini began spreading 
out. He foresaw that there was a big 
banking business in credit for small peo- 
ple. The Bank of Italy swallowed small- 
town competitors, and the country’s first 
great branch-banking system was on its 
way. 

“You would think thcre was a run on 
the bank,” a Californian once remarked 
as he watched the people pour into a 
Bank of Italy branch to do business. A 
laborer could get $300 on his signature. 
Charlie Chaplin, Mack Sennett, and 
Darryl Zanuck could get credit 
to make films at a time when 
other bankers looked on Holly- 
wood as an absurd risk, 

By 1928 the empire had out- 
grown the name Bank of Italy 
and became the Bank of Amer- 
ica. A holding company, Trans- 
america, was set up for all the 
Giannini interests. 

World’s Biggest: Giannini 
scared some people. A Federal 
Reserve president warned in 
1922 that the nation’s industry 
was becoming too dependent on 
a single financial structure. Cali- 
fornia bankers worried because 
one bank supplied the credit for 
half the state’s investments; a 
single word from A.P. could 
bring panic. In 1938 the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion tried clipping the horns of 
the great bull of the West. After 
eight years in which it filled 200 
volumes with testimony, the SEC 
quit trying. 

Last year the Federal Reserve 
Board returned to the battle, 
seeking to prove that Trans- 
america (which owns 23 per cent of the 
stock of the Bank of America) was a 
monopoly in violation of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act. A. P. blazed: “You're try- 
ing to put the Bank of America out of 
business and you can’t.” Nobody had 
ever stopped A. P. 

Not until last week. A heart attack 
killed Amadeo Peter Giannini as he slept 
at his home, Seven Oaks, in San Mateo, 
Calif. For a great banker, he left a small 
fortune, around half a million. But the 
son of immigrants did leave an extraor- 
dinary monument to the enterprise 
system: a financial empire including the 
world’s biggest bank. with total assets of 


o Newsweek, June 13, 1949 
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WITH "BOOK" TELEGRAMS 








SPEED UP SLACK SEASONS! Y 
Purchasing power today is VY, 
actually higher than a year ago 
but ample supplies of most 
products are bringing back sea- 
sonal sales patterns, making 
buyers more selective. In this 
buyers’ market, “‘book’’ tele- 
grams offer a selective way to 
stimulate buying, start sales 
skywards. Just supply one mes- 
sage and list of addressees— 
Western Union does the rest. 
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SUMMER SALES SLUMPING? ] = 


JACK'EMUP | [i 





CLEAN OUT SLOW-MOVING STOCKS. Js inven- 
tory tying up capital? Taking up valuable space? 
Telegraph its availability to customers. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers are discover- 
ing that telegrams make effective selling tools. 


OTHER WAYS TELEGRAMS HELP COMBAT SUMMER SLUMP: 


Transacting daily business—instructing field repre- 
sentatives, quoting or requesting prices, sending 
production reports, speeding up operations. 

Collecting overdue accounts—telegrams get atten- 
tion, clean up accounts without irritation. 
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DRUM UP NEW BUSINESS with telegraphed sales 
news of special values, promotional events and 
special come-in-and-see sales. Telegrams suggest 
urgency, carry conviction, get fast action—turn 
potential customers into actual sales. 


ASK for a Western Union representative to call and 
explain—with “‘case histories’»—how Western Union 
telegrams can help solve your promotional problems, 
assist in the daily conduct of your business. 











NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, | 


WESTERN UNION 











GETS ACTION...LIKE A... 


TELEGRAM 





Telegrams get there fast—yet never 
intrude. Allow time for thought but 
suggest urgency. Provide a permanent 
written record, are legally binding. 

















"We thought 
savings accounts 
were all alike 


Until we learned 
about Standard 


Federal. At Stand- 
ard Federal each of 
our accounts earns 
higher dividends, 
and each is federally 
insured up to $5,000. 
We've learned there 
is a difference in 
savings accounts at 
Standard Federal.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 


federally insured. 
3% 




















WRITE TODAY 


CURRENT 
for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 











financial statement — also 
your free copy of “Califor- 
\ nia Here I Come” picturing 
“life the California way.” 


Lin Ean 


PRESIDENT 


STAN DARD FEDERAL 


Savings and Loan Association 






735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 





YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS WON'T 


GUESS 


ABOUT WHAT'S 
HAPPENING... 


ENTER THEIR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 











DAMPNESS | 


in your basement 
& \ _or playroom. 





Are you fed up with that clammy, % 
bone-penetrating dampness in your 
basement or playroom? Tired of wet 
walls, dripping pipes, warped furni- 
ture, mold and mildew on clothes, 
fabrics, luggage? Here’s good news! 


The new low-cost NIAGARA 


SAHARA de HUMIDIFIER 


lowers humidity, removes moisture—as 
much as 9'4 quarts in 24 hours from 

> 

ed CORPORATION 


room registering 85% humidity. Oper- 

ates with ease of your refrigerator. 
20 VESEY ST., Dept. E, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Rich 2-tone mahogany-finish cabinet. 
Solve your basement or playroom 
dampness. Safeguard your family’s 
health. Send for free folder, including 
Laboratory reports. 
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some $6,000,000,000 and with 517 
branches in California and branches in 
London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
Kobe. 


AIRLINES: 


Week Exd in Europe 


Even nowadays the idea of a week 
end in Europe is slightly preposterous. 
It became a reality for a group of 
editors who were guests of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways on a preview of 


its de luxe Stratocruiser service to 
London. Malcolm Muir Jr. of News- 
WEEK here gives his impressions: 


When I left home, my wife was wash- 
ing my socks, I visited Shannon, Ireland; 
London; Frankfurt, Germany, and the 
Berlin airlift; London again and Gander, 
Newfoundland. The socks were still damp 
when I came home. 

Forty-two newspapermen anc assorted 
Pan American officials were on the plane 
that took off from Idlewild International 
Airport, New York, at 6 p.m, on Friday, 
May 27. The first order of business was 
cocktails—choice of Martinis, Manhat- 
tans, or old-fashioneds; then a seven- 
course dinner (“filet mignon or lobster, 
sir?”). The meal started while we were 
still almost in sight of New York. We were 
finishing when the pilot, Capt. Bob 
Fordyce, left the controls and announced 
that the flight was four’ and one-half 
hours out of Shannon, 

The big double-decker Boeing Strato- 
cruiser had leveled off at 24,000 feet 
(cabin pressure, 5,500 feet), traveling 
325 miles an hour with a slight tail wind. 
It was as steady as a rock. Most pas- 
sengers curled up in the ship’s seventeen 
sleeping berths or its 39 folding-back 
“sleeperette” seats. Some drifted down- 
stairs to the lounge bar. 

London Today: The stopover at the 
Shannon airport was brief, just long 
enough to take on fuel, a hearty Irish 
breakfast, and an impression of green 
hills and a winding river, and green-uni- 
formed, red-haired stewardesses, Thirteen 
hours after the Stratocruiser left New 
York it touched down at the Heath Row 
airport near London, 

An afternoon of sightseeing assured 
old London hands that Grosvenor Square, 
Fleet Street, and St. Paul’s were still there 
and that London, if not as immaculate as 
prewar, had spruced up smartly for the 
expected record tourist trade. Food prices 
seemed about competitive with New 
York, although the choice was less varied. 

That evening the head of the British 
Travel Association, Sir Alexander Max- 
well, staged a banquet at the Dorchester. 
While a gaunt, bell-throated professional 
toastmaster repeatedly begged “Pray si- 
lence” and the Britons present punctuated 
the speeches with approving murmurs of 





International 


Will They Stick? In the inter- 
est of science and private enier- 
prise (said the press agent), 
these models are experimenting 
in the Michigan State College 
pool. Object: to see if they could 
shake loose a new type of adhe- 
sive strapless bra. They couldn't. 


“Hear, hear,” toasts were offered to King 
George, President Truman, Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation, and Pan American Air- 
ways. 

The 346-mile flight across the English 
Channel to the Rhein-Main airports, 
terminal point of the Berlin airlift, took 
one hour and 35 minutes, As the time 
came to land, the Stratocruiser took its 
place in the airlift pattern and slithered 
down.-to the field in a driving rain, De- 
spite the downpour, 30,000 Germans 
had hiked and bicycled the 12 miles from 
Frankfurt to view the Americans and, for 
the first time, the airlift operation. 

To those who had never seen a bombed 
city, the miles of devastation in Frank- 
furt were appalling. Those who had cov- 
ered the war as correspondents were 
struck by the Germans’ industry in build- 
ing thousands of neat shops and homes 
in and with the rubble. 

Home Tomorrow: Four hours’ sleep 
at the Frankfurter Hof’ (hotel) Sunday 
night and another hour and one-half on 
the plane and the tourists, now thorough- 
ly scrambled, were back in London, (“It 
seems like only yesterday,” one passenger 
remarked. ) 

Back on the plane at 9 p.m. on Mon- 
day, after a final reception at Ambassado 
Lewis Douglas’s home, the dazed travel- 
ers slept. They were interrupted only by 
a short pause at Gander for fuel (the 
Stratocruiser burned 50 tons of gas, more 
than two-thirds its weight, during its 
8,020-mile journey), At 8 a.m. on Tues 
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For dealer's name, contact nearest distributor: 
Blvd. * Chicago—South Shore Motors, 7320 St 
& Co., 2101 Pacific Ave. * San Francisco—British Motor Cars 


you°re not 


dreaming... 
this British beauty 





All this in the 


rave-able, save-able Morris 


only "1553" 


Owners all over the U.S. A. call this 

**the world’s biggest small-car buy”? 

From Southampton to Sequoia, you’ll see the Morris flashing along the 
open road, darting up hills, delivering the full measure of driving 

pleasure to satisfied owners. They’re raving about their saving—not only of 
money, but of “traffic-nerves,” parking-space and maintenance care, too. 
Britain’s biggest motor-maker—William Morris, Lord Nuffield—has packed 
big-car performance into this one tidy little, terrific little car. 


SERVICE and SPARE PARTS in leading cities. Drive-test the Morris today! 





35-40 miles per gallon e British Bulldog Morris Engine e Four forward speeds 
e New Mono-Construction @ All seats within wheelbase e New Lull-abye Ride 
¢ New controlled ventilation ¢ Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 


e Independent Front Suspension e Double-acting shock-absorbers 


*convertible or sedan fully equipped, duty and Federal taxes 
paid, landed U. S. A. port. Price subject to change without notice. 


MOLLY 


WORLD’S BIGGEST MAKER OF SMALLER CARS 


New York—J. S. Inskip, Inc., 24 East 54th St. « Los Angeles—Gough Industries, 5670 Sunset 
oney Isl. Ave. * Washington, D. C.—Jack Pry, 1133 18th St. N.W. + Dallas—S. H. Lynch 


Co., 1499 Market St. * Miami—W. A. C. O. Motors, 1779 W. Flagler St. 
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day the plane swept in over the Harvard 
Stadium in Cambridge, Mass.; 34 min- 
utes later its wheels touched down at 
Idlewild, a European week end of 86 
hours and 34 minutes completed. Begin- 
ning this Friday, well-heeled and durable 
travelers can buy the same (omitting 
the Frankfurt jaunt) for about $720 
round trip. 


FINANCE: 
Eaton vs. the SEC 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion learned a bitter lesson last week: In 
feuding with Cyrus Eaton, it is advisable 
not only to lock the doors and bar the 
windows but also to keep a close eye on 
the chimney. 

Once the Cleveland investment banker 
and the SEC were on friendly terms. A 
few years ago they collaborated to force 
competitive bidding for utility securities 
down the throats of reluctant Wall Street 
bankers. But that was before the SEC 
accused Otis & Co., Eaton’s investment- 
banking firm, of fraud in walking out of 
its commitments on the famous Kaiser- 
Frazer stock issue (Newsweek, Feb. 23, 
1948). 

Last week the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Washington ruled 
that the SEC had insufficient evidence to 
support its charge. Therefore it could 
not proceed on that ground to take away 
Otis & Co.’s registration as broker-dealer. 

Chopper: Eaton himself was up on 
Capitol Hill, hacking away at the SEC’s 
appropriation. He told a subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that the agency was throttling the na- 
tion’s capital markets and that its appro- 


priation should be cut substantially be- 
low the $5,750,000 figure which was 
under discussion. 

The expense of registering securities 
with the SEC, said Eaton, had made it 
“well nigh impossible for smaller com- 
panies to raise money by the traditional 
method of selling securities to the public.” 

The noble guise of the SEC in “protect- 
ing the investor,” claimed Eaton, was the 
reason why the American public spent 
between $9,000,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000,000 a year on race-track betting, 
bingo, and the numbers racket. Mean- 
while, he said, American industry, hard 
up for new capital, could only raise one- 
third as much through the sale of securi- 
ties. 

With the SEC’s charges defeated, 
Eaton still faced another hurdle. Kaiser- 
Frazer's $17,000,000 damage suit will 
come up for trial in November or De- 
cember. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Report: Public-relations-minded Gen- 
eral Mills hired novelist John Dos Passos 
to write an “objective and human” report 
that employes and stockholders could 
understand. Dos Passos—author of the 
classic trilogy “U.S.A.” and a former left- 
winger who now labels himself a “fanati- 
cal nonjoiner”’—said the firm was holding 
nothing back. 

Degrees: Two colleges (Holy Cross 
and St. Michael’s) awarded honorary de- 
grees to Michael A. Morrisey, who boasts 
that he did not need a college education 
to rise to board chairman of the $58,000,- 
000 American News Co, and its subsidiary 


Union News Co., nationwide distributors 
of newspapers, magazines, food, and 
cigarettes, 

Milestone: GM's 38-year-old Chevrolet 
division turned out its 22,000,000th car. 
The first million took twelve years; the 
last, ten months. The earliest brought 
$2,150; the latest cost up to $2,268. 

Air Pact: U. S. airlines protested bitter- 
ly as the CAB announced the signing of a 
new air agreement with Canada. It gives 
Canada four important new air routes into 
the United States in return for landing 
rights at Gander, Newfoundland, and 
some minor routes in the West: Sigmund 
Janas, president of Colonial Airlines, de- 
nounced the agreement: “They [the Ca- 
nadian airlines] had been permitted to 
exploit our pcpulation centers with popu- 
lations totaling more than 20,000,000 
whereas American carriers served only 
3,000,000 Canadians.” 

Planes: TWA signed a $20,000,000 
contract with Lockheed Aircraft for twen- 
ty Constellations to add to the 35 it now 
owns. The 1,000 seats they will add will 
cost $20,000 apiece. 


INVESTMENT: 
The Dollar in Red China 


With the Communists in Shanghai and 
casting eyes southward, Americans have 
been concerned with the fate of United 
States investments in China. How big 
were they? What would happen to them? 

A check last week showed that Ameri- 
can investments in China amount to a 
relatively small $118,000,000, only about 
as much as this country’s stake in Peru 
and one-fiftieth of its holdings in Canada. 
Of the amount socked away in China, 
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Eaton and Kaiser: Would Henry keep a close eye on the chimney? 
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“NEVER MIND THE 


You don’t have to baby it, 





this better kind of yard furniture... 


because ALUMINUM LASTS 


How come? 

Because hundreds of Alcoa people 
spent thousands of hours on research 
and development... for you. To improve 
aluminum’s natural corrosion resistance. 
To make it strong as steel. Hundreds 
of others spent thousands of hours 
testing the results. So we could say 


“Alcoa Aluminum lasts!” and back it up. 


We invested millions in machinery, to 
bring you this lasting metal in all the 
forms you want it. 

That makes things of Alcoa Aluminum 
worth looking for. ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
or America, 2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 








The holiday you’ve 
waited for ...a glorious 


ocean cruise to the wonders of 


Outdoor tiled swimming pools (/eft) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right), 


Famous Rio landmark (below) — Sugar Loaf, rising 1,200 feet above the sea, 
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a S.S. BRAZIL 

Verandah cafes, opening directly onto the 

sports decks, are gay, bright and informal. Zestful travel experiences ... S.S. URUGUAY 
7 , superb shipboard comforts ... S. S. ARGENTINA 


gala cruise activities . . . all Sailing Fortnightly from New York 


these await you on the 33,000- P 
ton luxury liners of Moore- Filey Cowes 
McCormack Lines’ Good Neigh- 

bor Fleet. Styled in the brilliant to RIO * SANTOS * SAO wae 
modern manner, these ships offer PAULO * MONTEVIDEO Natio 
every feature you could ask for. BUENOS AIRES and ae 
Complete entertainment and activi- TRINIDAD 


ties programs aboard ship and carefully 





planned shore excursions fill every hour 


Libraries (above) are quiet, serene and restful. with interest. 


Staterooms (below) are roomy and comfortable. 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 
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$41,000,000 is invested in industry, with 
another $46,000,000 tied up in non- 
profit outlays like missions, schools, and’ 
hospitals. 

The biggest single holdings are in 
manufacturing ($16,800,000), with pe- 
troleum ($13,400,000) coming next. 
Public-utility and transportation outlays 
amount to $8,000,000. But relatively mi- 
nute as the American investments are, 
they are vital to China’s economy. The 
Shanghai Power Co., owned by American 
& Foreign Power, supplies electricity to 
all Shanghai industry. Shanghai's phones 
ring by courtesy of the Shanghai Tele- 
phone Co., owned by International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. The oil and gasoline 
to power China flows in great part from 
the distributing networks of Cal-Tex 
and Standard-Vacuum. American bank 
branches like those of the Chase and 
National City, plus American stores, 
steamship lines, and real-estate outfits, do 
much to keep the wheels of China’s enter- 
prise turning. 

Significance-- 

To date, the Communists have dis- 
played a realistic appreciation of their 
country’s need for American capital. Far 
from engaging in an orgy of confiscation, 
they are encouraging foreign enterprise 
to remain and promising stable labor re- 
lations and freedom for management. 
British and American bankers are finding 
the Reds’ new foreign-exchange regula- 
tions a distinct improvement over the 
chaotic Nationalist controls. 

How long this situation will last is 
something else. Old China hands agree, 
and standard Marxist doctrine concurs, 
that expropriation will some day take 
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place. But for the moment, 
the new rulers seem as anx- 
ious to keep American capital 
in China as the Americans 
are anxious to stay, 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


New Engine: Reo Motors, 
Inc., of Lansing, Mich., has 
announced a new gasoline 
truck engine with replaceable 
cylinder walls, permitting 
faster and cheaper engine 
overhauls. The company 
claims these cylinders give 
better cooling and longer pis- 
ton life. 

Quick-Heating Log: The 
Kindle-Lite Corp, of Brook- 
lyn is making a fire log which 
lights without the use of kin- 
dling and burns for about an 
hour. It is made of com- 
pressed fiber, chemically 
treated; one match will ignite 
it, and one of the logs is sup- 
posed to equal three pieces of firewood. 

Photo Service: The Photo-Pac Camera 
Manufacturing Co, of Dallas, Texas, is 
marketing a box camera already loaded 
with eight exposures of 35-millimeter 
film. When the pictures have all been 
snapped, the user forwards the film, still 
in the camera, to Photo-Pac which de- 
velops, prints, and returns the pictures 
(but not the box camera) at no extra 
cost, Retail price: $1.29, 


Black Star 
China: Business as usual with the Reds? 


UNIONS: 
On Death in the Mines 


Mine leader John L. Lewis went to the 
Capitol last week to testify for a bill 
empowering Federal mine inspectors to 
close mines they find dangerous. Cur- 
rently the inspectors can only recommend 
correction of hazards; the states are sup- 
posed to enforce safety codes, 

Lewis first read a prepared statement 
in a restrained voice, In one year, he re- 
ported, Federal inspectors found 27,313 
hazards in 2,184 mines inspected (repre- 
senting 72 per cent of the country’s coal 
output). Only 34 per cent of the dangers 
were eliminated, he charged; no action 
was taken on 51 per cent, 

Then Lewis spellbound a Senate Labor 
subcommittee with an impromptu per- 
formance. United Mine Workers research 
showed, he said, that in the last nineteen 
years “a total of 1,259,081 men have been 
maimed, mangled, and killed in the min- 
ing industry.” 

Cavaleade: His voice pulsated, 
growled, and roared: “A million and a 
quarter men! If I had the powers of a 
Merlin, I would march that million and a 








PENNZONLE 


MOTOR OIL 
FLOWS FAST 
_ STAYS TOUGH ! 


Be safe with both instant, 
lasting engine protection 
| from this double-action 
Pennsylvania motor oil. 
Change for summer now! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crode Of) Ase’s. Permit Ne 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
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This Chat 
HELPS 
You Work! 


@ Harter’s executive posture chair keeps 
you comfortable all day long. It eliminates 
fatigue and back-ache caused by poor 
seated posture. It helps you work! 

The 65 has four hand-wheel adjust- 
ments which you custom-fit to your own 
measurements. Along with this personal- 
ized comfort, you get luxury, too. Soft and 
resilient foam rubber cushions. Fine mo- 
hair fabric upholstery in attractive deep- 
tones and pastels. Grained Walnut or Ma- 
hogany finish—or Metallic Gray, Green, 
or Brown. Graceful design and enduring 
strength of steel construction. 

Try this big and beautiful posture chair 
at your Harter dealer’s. Write for booklet. 


——e 
s$rueage_egis, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 
Pree Sooklet k 
the benefits you enjoy in a Harter pos- 
ture chair. Write for your free copy. 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense” explains 
Harter Corporation, 306 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 
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UTILITY BONDS 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
344% Deb., Due 1974 





First Mtge. Bonds, 3%%, 
Due 1979 


Duke Power Company 





Central Illinois Public Service Co. 





123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 3 





The Wil vores investment 


Giant turbines for generating electric power, vast sys- 
tems of communication, widespread properties of the 
gas companies...all are monuments to the investor's faith 
in their soundness; all are built by the investor's dollar. 

In recommending the purchase of conservative bonds 
secured by public utility properties, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. has been privileged to serve in two capacities. First, 
it has played a prominent role in financing these indus- 
tries; second, it has assisted thousands in safely invest- 
ing their surplus funds. 

Opportunities for sound investment in this field are 
available. Write for our bond offering list, without 
obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART &CO. 








First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 
275 %, Due 1979 
New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
35 Year 3% Deb., Due 1982 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 
344%, Due 1982 


Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 


Company 
35 Year 34%% Deb., Due 1983 


Rockland Light and Power Co. 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3%%, 
Due 1978 


Westchester Lighting Company 


General Mtge. Bonds, 3%, 
Due 1979 








WALL STRFET, NEW YORK 5 


INC. 


+ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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quarter men past the Congress—the quick 
and the dead . . . And I would have the 
men whose eyes were shot out and who 
were disemboweled in the mines craw] in 
that procession along the cobblestones so 
that the Congress might see them trail- 
ing their bowels after them. 

“I would have that mighty concourse 
of men flanked by the five weeping mem- 
bers of each man’s family, his dependents 
—six and a quarter million additional 
people wailing and lamenting, while this 
concourse of death and agony and travail 
went by, until the Congress blinded their 
eyes and stopped their ears and left be- 
cause a normal man could not look upon 
such a sight... . 

“Yet, does anyone recall when anyone 
was criminally punished for killing a coal 
miner underground? During this nine- 
teen-year period . . . how many coal 
operators were killed? . . . Is any of their 
blood on coal that we use wherewith to 
keep our domiciles warm?” 

Answers: As Lewis retired in leonine 
dignity, the mine operators viewed his 
remarks with some cynicism. Lewis's 
union, they said, has never trained its 
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Mine disaster: Blood on the coal? 


men adequately in safety. Furthermore, 
union contracts require management to 
shut down hazardous mines whenever the 
local union committee so recommends. 
But the union rarely invokes this clause. 

Many miners would rather work—even 
dangerously—than be jobless. And many 
operators would rather run their mines 
the same way than shut down. 

The Bituminous Coal Institute reports 
that the industry spends $80,000,000 a 
year on safety and that in an ordinary 
year nearly 90 per cent of the mines do 
not have a single fatal accident. Yet last 
year 1,010 coal miners were killed and 
54,045 injured. 
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What Are We Paying For? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


UPPOSE a relative who keeps a 
~ pleasure car comes to you and 
tells you that he hasn’t enough money 
to feed his family. You suggest that 
he sell the car. He replies that the 
car is essential for his morale and to 
keep his family from going commu- 
nistic. He adds that it is not for you 
to interfere in his private 
affairs or tell him what his 
family can have or not 
have. He assures you, how- 
ever, that the particular 
dollars you contribute will 
go only for his family’s 
food. 

Such an assurance will 
satisfy you only if you are 
an idiot. In that case you 
will merely insist that he 
deposit all the money you give him in 
a special bank account, that the 
checks he draws against this shall be 
only for his family’s food, and that he 
send you a regular accounting to 
prove this. 


ut if you have a grain of common 
B sense left, you will know that all 
this is meaningless make-believe. You 
will know that you are in fact paying 
for his pleasure car and his other ex- 
travagances, You will know that when 
you pay for his family’s food, he 
doesn’t have to use his own income for 
this and can therefore spend it on 
luxuries. You will know that it is 
pointless to make him keep this seg- 
regated account, that you are in fact 
adding to his total spending income, 
and that what his family spends on 
luxuries is in effect the money you 
have contributed. 

But if you are an official of the 
ECA or of the State Department, in 
charge of giving away other people’s 
money, you won’t know any of these 
things. You will solemnly set up spe- 
cial earmarked accounts, checks, 
“counterpart funds,” and other such 
pointless paraphernalia. And if any- 
one points to the appalling deficits in 
nationalized industries that are being 
paid for by the socialistic governments 
that you are helping to support, you 
will bring out your little account 
books to prove that it isn’t our funds 
that they are spending for this, be- 
cause our funds are used only to buy 
food or machinery or other austerely 
necessary things. 





I have already pointed out several 
times in this column that there is no 
way in which we can insure that 
either the money or the equipment 
we contribute under an arms aid pro- 
gram would actually result in a net 
increase of European armament by 
that amount. For to the extent that 
we free European govern- 
ments from the necessity for 
military spending, we re- 
lease just that much more 
of their own resources for 
such things as bigger social- 
security schemes or bigger 
nationalization deficits. 

Now this principle of 
substitution also works the 
other way round. Our of- 
ficials forget that we are 
already helping to rearm Europe with 
our ERP funds. For to the extent that 
we have supplied European govern- 
ments with other things, we have 
freed just that amount of their own 
money and resources for armament. 

The Administration argues that the 
$5,000,000,000 or so it is asking for 
the next year under the ERP will go 
exclusively for “recovery” and the 
$1,130,000,000 exclusively for mili- 
tary aid. It thinks so because it will 
earmark each fund for this specific 
purpose. The real effect would be 
that instead of contributing roughly 
$5,000,000,000 in the next year to Eu- 
ropean government expenditures of all 
kinds, we would contribute $6,130,- 
000,000 toward those expenditures. 
For as long as European governments 
control their own spending, the funds 
we contribute go in fact, if not in 
form, into a common spending pool. 


uT whenever Congress, vaguely 
B sensing this, tries to make. even 
the most timid economies, the ECA of- 
ficials rush in to say that the whole Eu- 
ropean “recovery” program is being 
imperiled, that the amounts have been 
carefully figured, and that you can’t 
rescue a boy from a 15-foot well by 
throwing him only a 10-foot rope. As 
the amounts asked for are in fact com- 
pletely arbitrary, as they are in fact 
calculated on the basis of a trade def- 
icit that is itself being brought about 
by exchange control, overvalued cur- 
rencies, and other wholly unsound 
European policies, this facile analogy 
is without substance, 











SEVENTY-SEVEN PERCENT of the 
big corporations listed on the 
national stock exchange use 
Sunroc Water Coolers. Many 
thousands of Sunroc Coolers, 
engineered to the same exacting 
specifications, have been bought 
by the Government. This over- 
whelming preference should con- 
vince you—when you buy or rent 
water coolers—that Sunroc really 
is ‘‘the best value for the money.” 


The Sunroc Super Cooler is the 
biggest water cooler innovation 
in years. It gives you generous 
refrigerated storage space, 3 trays 
of ice cubes, and ample properly 
chilled drinking water. The new 
Sunroc Filter with wonderful 
Sterilium can be installed in all 
Sunroc Water Coolers. 


For full information and a survey of 
your water cooler needs, annual serv- 
ice contract (all makes), or rental plan, 
write Dept. NW-6, Sunroc Refriger- 
ation Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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WATER COOLERS 


GLEN RIDDLE, U.S.A. 
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“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD...a cool drink of water” 


Sunroc branch offices offer full and part time sales 
work in some areas, and under ideal conditions. 
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America’s Greatest Value! 


The Metropolitan $9795 
Television Instrument Table Extra 





The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 


REPEAT SALE 


Our conventions come back to 





us again and again and 






again...as do our 
regular guests 
It’s the repeat 
sale that proves 
the true worth 
of a product sige 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
__ Ownership Management for _more than 50 years 
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Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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The Tie That Binds 


In the loosely woven fabric of Angli- 
canism and Episcopalianism, Anglo- 
Catholic may argue with Evangelical, 
and high-church with low-church ritual- 
ist. But for the 16,500,000 Anglicans and 
Episcopalians in the world, there is a 
sure and sturdy thread which binds them 


RELIGION 





throne in 1553 and restored Catholicism. 
With the accession of Elizabeth the 
English prayer book was restored—but 
Cranmer, its main author, had died at 
the stake under Mary. 

In America the first General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
drew from both the English and Scot- 
tish versions. The American bishops’ last 
revision was in 1928. On both sides of 




















Culver 


Archbishop Cranmer died at the stake after writing the 1549 Prayer Book 


together in worship—the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, 

It has been translated into 149 lan- 
guages—but its solid basis is the ver- 
sion published in 1549. Largely. the 
work of Thomas Cranmer, 71st Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “The Booke of the 
Common Prayer and Administracion of 
the Sacramentes” was the first transla- 
tion into English of historic rites and 
prayers which dated back to the earliest 
days of Christianity. An Act of Uniform- 
ity made its use in England compulsory, 
starting on Whitsunday, which in 1549 
fell on June 9. 

To commemorate the 400th anniver- 
sary of the Prayer Book, Anglicans and 
Episcopalians around the globe have 
planned special services all during June. 

Unity in Diversity: Cranmer had 
been unable to persuade Henry VIII 
to authorize an English prayer book, al- 
though he felt that the Latin of the 
Mass and its complicated ritual were 
over the heads of most of the congre- 
gations. Leaning heavily on Tyndale’s 
Bible—the first in the native tongue—he 
produced a prayer book of simplicity and 
beauty. A split between conservatives 
and radicals caused alterations in 1552, 
and all was lost when Mary came to the 


the Atlantic strong factions are agitating 
for more up-to-date language. But oppo- 
nents hesitate to tamper too much with 
a text which has dotted the English 
language with such phrases as “peace in 
our time.” 


Moseow Lockout 


Ever since Father George Antonio La- 
berge returned to the United States last 
February from his post at the Church of 
St. Louis of the French—the only Roman 
Catholic church in Moscow—anothe1 
Augustinian Assumptionist father has 
been waiting for a visa to go over there 
and work with a French priest, Father 
Thomas. 

Last week the reason for the delayed 
visa seemed apparent. State Department 
officials revealed that St. Louis had been 
virtually taken over by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. About three weeks ago two Soviet 
women and a representative of the Ad- 
ministration of Religious Cults, which 
deals with all non-Orthodox bodies, had 
demanded and gotten the church keys 
from Father Thomas. The Soviet move 
seemed to be an effort to cut the last offi- 
cial tie between Moscow and Rome (see 
Foreign Tides). 
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What can you tell a boy about saving today? 


Gradually your boy grasps the meaning of money. He learns 
that nickels and quarters—saved—can add up to an air rifle, 
or a gleaming new bicycle. 

But what about saving when he becomes your age? 


A few minutes of figuring will turn up a fact that you 
may not have realized: Today, because of low interest rates, 
high taxes, high living costs, it’s virtually impossible to save 
enough to give you an adequate income when you retire— 
much less assure food, housing and clothing for your family 
should your income be suddenly cut off. 

For the average man today, life insurance is the only 
way. Through New England Mutual, for instance, you can 
create a fund that will support you when you retire. More 
than that, the moment you pay your first premium, yours 
is the peace of mind that comes from knowing that, should 
anything happen to you, your family will be cared for, 
your children will get the education they need for success. 


A New England Mutual representative, moreover, can 


SEE YOUR LIFE UNDERWRITER AT LEAST ONCE EVERY YEAR 


arrange your policies into a Living Insurance program —a 
plan so flexible that it can be altered to fit the changing 
needs of your family. 
' . . s* . 
Get more out of life by getting more out of your 
life insurance. Ask a New England Mutual career 
underwriter to give you the figures that fit your 
family. You'll find our booklet, “Your Lire In- 
suRANCE GuipeE,” helpful, too. For your copy, 
write to us at 499 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


George Willard Smith, President | Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Chartered in America—1835 











Odds Against 


> During the National Open sectional 
qualifying play at Detroit last week Ray 
Maguire sank his tee shot on the fifth 
hole and “nearly fainted.” At the four- 
teenth he got another hole in one—giving 
him the first double-ace single round in 
championship history, according to Golf- 
ers Handbook—and “nearly died.” His 
36-hole total (147) caused him still 
more suffering: It didn’t qualify. 

> The English Derby at Epsom Downs, 
in its 170th running since 1780, pro- 
duced its first photo finish. The winner: 
Nimbus, first English-owned winner of 
the event in three years, 


BASEBALL: 


The More the Merrier 


Joe DiMaggio’s bad heel hadn’t been 
the only casualty to deepen the long 
wrinkles between Manager Casey Sten- 
gel’s serene blue eyes and lily-pad ears. 
Charley Keller’s hoped-for recovery had 
ended with the smithy-armed slugger 
being sent to Newark. In a. single day 
two weeks ago, four players were 
knocked out by assorted injuries. 

But casualties, so far, have bothered 
the 1949 New York Yankees no more 
than stubbornly doubting critics have. 
Popularly picked to finish third, even 
with the help of DiMaggio—who 
has yet to take a turn at bat—the 
Yankees ended the past week 
with a 6-game grip on first 
place, a position they have held 
since opening day (April 19). 

Many critics still refused to 
believe the league standing. And 
one reason, obviously, was the 
fact that this Yankee team dis- 
tinctly doesn’t look like any 
Yankee winner the experts can 
remember. 

Yankee squads of the past did 
their work with the quietly cer- 
tain air of good businessmen; 
this year the dugout has been 
as chattery and squirmy as any 
college bench. In other years 
the Yankees’ big number was 
the home-run ball; the present 
bunch leads the league in hit- 
ting but stands only fifth in 
homers and has been getting its 
key impetus from the pitchers. 

For years a Yankee line-up 
was an all-purpose instrument 
that could meet any opposing 
move without change. Last week 
Stengel had used 28 players in 
a short campaign. Only two 
men—shortstop Phil Rizzuto and 
Tommy Henrich, last of the 
old Yankee game wreckers—had 
worked every contest. And in a 
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line-up that used to be difficult for 
rookies to break into, Stengel has made 
regular use of five. 

Last week Stengel, asked what was 
keeping such a bunch up so long, ex- 
plained: “It uses every bit of everything 
it’s got.” If that continued to do the 
trick, Yogi Berra thought even an idle 
DiMaggio could take some credit: “With- 
out Big Joe, we knew we had to do 
everything a little harder.” 


GOLF: 


The Big One 


Gene Sarazen, always a blunt man with 
an opinion, left himself no loophole at all 
this time, During Sam Snead’s very first 
tournament-circuit year (1937), the 
great Sarazen decided: “He’s going to be 
the greatest golfer of all time.” Although 
Snead had never taken a lesson, the 
slope-shouldered slugger from Hot 
Springs, Va., had mopped up half a dozen 
tournaments in his first campaign. A year 
later, still behaving like a fellow who 
hadn’t worn shoes until he was 16, Snead 
won the price of quite a few pairs: $19,- 
534.49, a record at that time. 

Last week Snead, now getting con- 
spicuously bald, had every major cham- 
pionship in his collection except one. It is 
only one three-day event among the 30 
to 40 tournaments that professional stars 
play in a year, and questionable golfers 





N. Y. Daily Mirror 
Traffie Jam: While the St. Louis Cardinals 
were disputing the success of a home-stealing 
try by Jackie Robinson of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers last week, Gil Hodges made a similar 
try. Hodges was only sent back to third, but 
Cardinal catcher Del Rice was suspended for 
five days and fined $50 for getting overheated. 


have timed their luck well enough to win 
it. But to American fans, the traditional 
clincher for any golfer’s notions of lasting 
greatness is the one event Snead still 
hasn’t won: the National Open. 

At the Medinah Country Club near 
Chicago this week Snead would get an- 
other chance, It might be his last well- 
favored one, and he obviously went to 
great pains in getting ready for it. He be- 
gan working up momentum as far back 
as March, when he beat Lloyd Mangrum 
in a Greensboro Open play-off for his 
first victory in a year. Two weeks later he 
captured the Masters at Augusta, Ga.; it 
was the first time he had been able to 
take that one. At Richmond, Va., last 
week he whipped Johnny Palmer by 3 
and 2 in the National Professional Golf- 
ers’ Association finals, becoming the first 
man ever to win the Masters and PGA 
championships in the same year. 

The Charge: A victory at Medinah 
would give Snead the first sweep of the 
country’s three foremost prestige events. 
It also would, presumably, put an end to 
some pretty ugly talk, For years loose 
talkers have insisted that, in a man 
blessed with physical gifts that made 
Sarazen and other experts rave about 
him, there was only one place to look for 
any defect that kept Snead from winning 
the big one: his courage. 

In his first National Open in 1937, 
Snead himself had made the affair look 
like a cinch for a fellow with his fluid 
picture swing and seemingly 
phlegmatic attitude. He finished 
with a 72-hole total of 283, only 
one stroke over the record. He 
was being interviewed as the 
champion when Ralph Guldahl 
was reported on the way in with 
281, a record that stood for 
eleven years. 

The recollection of that last- 
minute shock was blamed for 
the ghastly paralysis that 
seemed suddenly to overtake 
Snead on the final hole of the 
1939 Open. Needing only a 
simple par 5 to win, he holed 
out in 8. Guldahl, a witness to 
the nightmare, predicted: “I 
don’t think he will ever win an 
Open, after that.” As recently as 
the 1947 Open, Guldahl’s mor- 
bid judgment was still holding 
up: On the last hole again, 
needing only to sink a 30-inch 
putt to stay alive in a title play- 
off, Snead missed. Conveniently, 
the legend makers omitted the 
fact that he had sunk a 15-footer 
to get into the play-off. 

For a man equipped with 
stunning woods and classic irons, 
the muffed putts became the 
symbol of defective nerve. but 
experts disinterested in dra- 
matics had a different interpreta- 
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Surprising though it seems, a fly— 
when it lands on a board—causes 
distinct vibrations. They can be 
detected by a remarkable new 
RCA electron tube. 


Slimmer than a cigarette, and only 
half as long, RCA’s tube picks up vi- 
brations with a pin-sized shaft—and 
these vibrations may then be con- 
verted to visible or audible signals. 
More important, the new tube can 
be used to make measurements of 
the degree of vibration. 








Supersensitive electron tube, developed by RCA, makes possible 
more accurate measurement of minute vibrations. 


Can @ housttly make a board bounce P 


Scientists predict many practical 
uses for this electronic transducer. 
Airplane designers can hitch it to 
engines or whirling propellers and 
locate vibrations which might lead 
to trouble. Oil men can use it to 
measure the sound waves with 
which they scout for oil. 


And your smooth-running automo- 
bile of the future may be an even 
better car when the facts gathered by 
RCA’s new tube are put to work. 


Another RCA “‘first’’: 
The electronic transducer, first of 
its kind, is one of many research 
achievements pioneered at RCA 
Laboratories. Such leadership in 
science and engineering adds value 
beyond price to any product or 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 


Examples of the newest developments in 
radio, television and electronics can be 
seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 















Know-how 
makes them 
Better ! 


HAMPIONS develop “know-how” 
+ through experience and pains- 
taking effort. That’s true of Kelly’s 
new Super Flex, the greatest improve- 
ment in 55 years of better tire making. 


Super Flex is safer. Hundreds of 
deep-cut cross slots insure quick, 
straight-line stops. More working rub- 
ber is on the road. A stronger cord 
body provides extra protection. 








PROVED AND IMPROVED 
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THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 





lym an 


Super Flex is smoother-riding. Greater 
size permits a greater volume of air at 
lower pressure... ironsoutroad bumps 
. +» gives riders extra cushioning. 


Economical, too ! Improved construc- 
tion gives extra thousands of worry- 
free miles at no extra cost. 


Enjoy the new Super Flex on your 
car. Ask your Kelly Dealer about his 
attractive changeover deal. 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


FOR 55 YEARS! 
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Snead: One to go 


tion: No champion has ever claimed an 
infallible touch against the subtle frac- 
tions of the putting green, and Snead’s 
failures were traced to lapses in concen- 
tration. And his misses weren’t always 
as dinky as the insulting legend made 
them out to be: In one of his two defeats 
as a PGA finalist, the putt he needed 
most was a 25-footer that hit the cup and 
barely kicked out. 

The Rebuttal: But in time the per- 
sistent talk had its effect on Snead. Not 
long ago he was concurrently experi- 
menting with seventeen putters. A Chi- 
cago friend urged him to try two of his: 
“Take your pick.” Snead picked the mal- 
let-headed one but his friend mistakenl) 
left the flat-bladed one for him. In des- 
peration, Snead took it out of the back of 
his car just before this year’s Greensboro 
Open. 

In the Greensboro play-off Snead out- 
putted Mangrum, an engineer on the 
greens. In the Masters he quite nervil) 
came from behind to win with a last- 
round 67 and used up only 30 putts; four 
of them measured between 12 and 20 
feet. In the PGA finals Snead needed 
only 27 putts on the last sixteen holes as 
he came from behind again to lick 
Palmer. 

Snead seemed wholly aware that, as 
far as straightening his Open record was 
concerned, the borrowed putter may have 
arrived just when he was running out of 
time for the task. Facing young (30) 
Palmer, he said: “You've got a lot of PGA 
finals ahead of you. Let old Sam have 
this one.” At 37, Snead this week knew 
that only one man over 35 (Craig Wood. 
39) has won the National Open in the 
last twenty years. 


Newsweek 
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Anarchy Coming Up 


by JOHN LARDNER 


NDER Joe Louis this was one world, 
but it is about to have the very 
gizzard balkanized out of it. I refer to 
impending developments which will 
create at least two heavyweight cham- 
pions of the world and maybe, if the 
weather stays good, as many as three. 
What is going to happen to our 
planet should not happen, 
humanely speaking, to the 
dog star. It takes me back to 
the great schisms of fifteen 
years ago. Then there were 
enough middleweight cham- 
pions of the world to fill a 
box at the opera. Fortu- 
nately, the opera had very 
stiff entrance requirements, 
and the boys could not get 
in. They usually hung out at 
the drugstore down the street, playing 
bridge for Necco wafers. 

One guy, name of Dundee, was 
world’s middleweight champion of 
everything marked on the map in 
green. Another, name of Thil, was 
world’s middleweight champion of the 
pink sectors. My own man, Muscles 
Quattrociocchi, was undisputed world’s 
champion of the floor of the Sea of 
Murmansk. It was a situation fraught 
with interest. Or let’s put it this way: 
It was awful. 


opay the middleweight world is 
"Tundividea. There is only one cham- 
pion, Marcel Cerdan, the francophile 
(means lover of francs). Showing 
perfect taste professionally, if not 
socially, Cerdan will fight Jake La- 
Motta, the Bronx’s answer to civiliza- 
tion, on June 15. With luck, there will 
still be only one world’s champion 
when the fumes have cleared. But 
among the heavyweights things are 
different. Chaos looms. 

The prospects are as follows: 

On June 22, in Chicago, on the 
twelfth anniversary of the day he 
stabilized the title, Joe Louis will 
undermine it by offering a match for 
the world’s championship between Ez- 
zard Charles and Jersey Joe Walcott. 
The winner will be the world’s cham- 
pion of—well, let’s see. 

If he is Walcott, he will be recog- 
nized by his six children and by the 
National Boxing Association, which at 
a recent meeting agreed to table your 
correspondent’s suggestion that it 
change its name to Relatively National 





Boxing Association. The NBA will rec- 
ognize Charles if he wins, and 
Charles’s family will probably follow 
suit. Charles, as a matter of fact, is not 
hard to recognize, if you have seen 
him before. He wears a mustache. 

New York State, being notoriously 
weak-eyed, will recognize neither 
party. Some critics have 
been unkind enough to say 
that New York State would 
not recognize its own grand- 
mother, unless she had a 
red carnation in her button- 
hole. There is little doubt, 
however, that Walcott will 
be considered the world’s 
heavyweight champion of 
Camden, N. J., his home 
town, and that Charles, if 
successful, will have a strong claim 
to the world’s championship of Cin- 
cinnati. 

So far it is clear sailing. But a 
complication impinges from another 
quarter. Some time this summer a new 
world’s heavyweight champion will be 
crowned in England. He will be the 
world’s champion of the British Isles, 
the Bay of Fundy (to a depth of 3 
feet), and the private Offices of Jack 
Solomons, the London promoter. 

This conquering lion cannot be ei- 
ther Charles or Walcott, since both 
men have forfeited the respect of Mr. 
Solomons by failing to sign up with 
him. As Mr. Solomons outlines the 
plot—which is perhaps the darkest and 
deepest since the time of Catherine de’ 
Medici—Lee Savold, the schizoid bar- 
keep from Iowa, will soon meet Bruce 
Woodcock, the clay pigeon of York- 
shire, who last week subdued Freddie 
Mills, the chopping block of Bourne- 
mouth. Short of an act of Parliament 
to restrain him, Mr. Solomons will rec- 
ognize the ultimate survivor as the 
world’s champion of— 


ERE it gets difficult. If the winner 
H should be Savold, let us say, he 
would unquestionably be the world’s 
champion of Mills and Woodcock, and 
a very pretty property too. But what 
is then to check new claims by Joe 
Baksi, Billy Conn, and others to a 
place at the conference table and a 
share of Italy’s colonies? Each of them 
is the personal world’s champion of 
Savold. At this juncture, friends, the 
mind reels and adjourns for aspirin. 
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Tavern Owner In Taylor, Texas, 
Buys A New Beverage Cooler 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


*T looked around for two years before decid- 
ing on.a Frigidaire Dry Beverage Cooler,” 
says Steve Jozwiak, co-owner of the Diamond 
Inn, 113 W. 2nd St., Taylor, Tex. “Now I 
wish I’d bought one years ago. The Meter- 
Miser refrigerating unit was one of my big 
reasons for buying this cooler—plus the 
better cleanliness of forced air cooling. 
This new Frigidaire Beverage Cooler is 
sanitary, economical and dependable. 
**My local Frigidaire dealer, the Kinel 
Hardware Company; has treated me fair and 
square in every way.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the mos 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


WHO? WHERE? WHAT? 
Mark the facts on the map with 

+ MOORE marin’ 

ie ataaeed tetesed ’ 








Dry Beverage Cooler 









Over3,000 combinations. Firmly 
anchored heads; sharp steel points 
At stationery and map stores 


~~ 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 44, Pa. 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York e St. Louis 


Minneapolis « Des Moines ¢ Kanstus City 




















90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Customers get rash from clothes 
impregnated during laundering. 
Laundry owner has General Liability 
insurance, but not Products Liability 
coverage. He thought he wasinsured. 
His loss—$3460.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your Amico agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, loday. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
H 4740 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 
| Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
| Your Bridge to Security 


Name.... 


Leveson of We mifre » Srruarance 
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Corn of Plenty 


“The corn is as high as an elephant’s 
eye—and so are the profits.” A hard- 
bitten Tin Pan Alley character shook his 
head in amazement, for he was talking 
about hillbilly songs—the current wonder 
of the music world. 

Always a steady factor in record and 
sheet sales, hillbilly music is now such a 
vogue that it is “just about pushing popu- 
lar tunes, jazz, swing, bebop, and every- 
thing else right out of the picture,” noted 
Down Beat magazine. While the rest of 
the music business remained in its chronic 
fluttery state, the hillbilly output re- 
mained fairly constant. But the demand 
for it has multiplied fivefold since the 
war. This week the industry was still 
moving in concentric circles and nothing 
was dependable—except hillbilly music. 

Out of the Hills: Ten years ago, if 
a hillbilly record sold 10,000 copies, it 
was a hit; today a 50,000 sale is mediocre. 
Once a specialty product marketed in the 


MUSIC 





the songs home with them. Postwar shifts 
in population helped spread it; and disk 
jockeys followed through and aired “coun- 
try” music to a widening audience. It all 
tied in with the current trend toward 
simpler songs—and nothing is simpler 
than country music. 

Rich Seil: From the plains, prairies, 
and hills the songs are now coming— 
ballads (love stories), narratives, sacred 
songs, and dance tunes. Titles range from 
“My Daddy Is Only a Picture” to “Life 
Gits Tee-jus, Don’t It?” Songs celebrating 
news events pop up overnight. For ex- 
ample, only three days after little Kathy 
Fiscus of San Marino, Calif., died in an 
abandoned well, the record companies 
were swamped with songs about her. 
And no Tin Pan Alley tunesmith can 
turn out songs faster than country-song 
writers—men like Fred Rose, Bob Miller. 
and Carson Robison. 

But country music has spilled over into 
the more conventional popular field, and 
many numbers are being recorded in both 
straight and country styles. Jo Stafford’s 





Home and mother: An Eddy Arnold serenade 


Deep South, it now has a nationwide sales 
field. The South is still. lapping it up 
(some radio stations play hillbilly music 
eighteen hours a day), but Pennsylvania 
and New York are right behind. City 
slickers are square-dancing from Ciro’s in 
Hollywood to the Pierre in New York, 
and the cowpoke “Riders in the Sky” is 
the most popular song in the nation. 
With the war, hillbilly music quickly 
came out of the hills. Most of the large 
training camps were in the South, and 
GI’s who miglit never have been exposed 
to this relatively unfamiliar music heard 
it constantly. They liked it—and brought 


raucous hayseed version of “Timtayshun” 
undoubtedly started something (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 7, 1947), and it would seem 
that all a singer needs is a hoedown fiddle, 
a steel guitar, a mandolin, and a new in- 
flection in his voice—and he’s set for the 
bonanza. Dinah Shore did just that and 
changed the schmaltzy European waltz 
“Forever and Ever” into a backwoods 
ditty. 

Back in 1930 country singers started 
going highly commercial when Gene 
Autry pioneered the way. Following him 
came a long procession of names, led 
today by Hank Williams, George Morgan, 


Newsweek 
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Red Foley, Roy Acuff, Jimmy Wakely— 
and the kingpin of them all—Eddy Ar- 
nold. 

Barefoot Boy: In New Orleans last 
February, Eddy Arnold guest-starred on 
the Spike Jones show. Laying aside his 
guitar, he did a skit in which he was 
murdered by a storekeeper. As Arnold 
sagged dying to the floor, Jones bawled 
to the other actor: “You just killed RCA 
Victor’s biggest asset!” 

He wasn’t far wrong, for Eddy Arnold 
ranks with Perry Como and Vaughn 
Monroe among RCA’s top popular names. 
Just another country boy five years ago, 
today he is the pace setter in the whole 
country-music field. 

Arnold was born on his father’s farm 
near Henderson, Tenn., 30 years ago. As 
a child, he picked cotton and husked 
corn on land that barely gave his family 
enough to eat. “I figured,” he recalls, 
“there must be a better way of makin’ 
a livin’.” 

When he was 10, his cousin gave him 
an old Sears, Roebuck guitar, and Arnold 
started fooling around with it. Soon he 
was good enough to play with local out- 
fits. At 15 he took four lessons at 75 cents 
apiece from an itinerant musician—the 
only music lessons he ever had. 

Pay Dirt: By the time he was 18, he 
signed up with Pee Wee King and His 
Golden West Cowboys, and from there 
he struck out on his own. On a six-day- 
a-week stint over Station WSM at Nash- 
ville, the 6-foot, drawling baritone sang, 
played the guitar, and called himself 
“The Tennessee Plowboy’—a sobriquet 
he still uses. There RCA heard him and 
signed him up in 1944. 

In 1946 along came “That’s How Much 
I Love You,” and the ball started rolling. 
It picked up momentum with “I'll Hold 
You in My Heart” and last year’s “Bou- 
quet of Roses,” which sold a million and 
a half records and is still going strong. 
Ever since Arnold made the big time, no 
record of his has sold less than 400,000 
copies. His current number, “One Kiss 
Too Many,” hit the 250,000 mark last 
week—with only six weeks’ sales. 

Arnold is tied up with RCA Victor 
until 1956. He also has a radio show on 
Mutual and a two-picture deal with Co- 
lumbia. He is now star-gazing in Holly- 
wood while making “Hoedown,” but 
somehow, “I’m real downright homesick 
for my wife an’ kids an’ my mom back 
home.” 

Today the barefoot boy has an annual 
gross income of $250,000, a great cure 
for homesickness. 


Boss Man 


No one ever thought of him. In the 
biggest guessing game in music circles, 
his name never came up. But last week 
the Metropolitan Opera ended all spec- 
ulation about who would succeed Edward 
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FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE write The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., or 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Your Travel Agent will make complete arrangements for your Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you. 
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2000 modern rooms 
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BANK of AMERICA 
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MUSIC 


Bing: No one guessed 


Johnson as the boss: He was Rudolf Bing. 

Bing was coming to a job for which 
virtually every man prominent in music 
had been suggested. Named for a three- 
year tenure, he was officially to take over 
Johnson’s duties as top man in June 
1950, but he will work with him next 
season, “observing the operations.” With 
the Met job, he will get as much free 
advice, second-guessing, and_tsk-tsking 
as Harry Truman, and Bing knows it. “I 
expect the job may take ten years off my 
life,” he said. 

But he comes well prepared. Tall, 
slim, and 47, Bing is general manager of 
England’s fine Glyndebourne Opera and 
director of the Edinburgh Festival (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 8, 1947). Born in Vienna 
but now a British subject, he worked with 
opera houses in Austria and Germany. 
In 1934 he organized the Glyndebourne 
company and. made it internationally fa- 
mous for its Mozart productions. Also in- 
tensely practical, Bing was in charge of 
the John Lewis department store in Lon- 
don during the war, and the Scots thought 
him a shrewd businessman for his han- 
dling of the festival. 

Before settling down in New York 
with his Russian-born wife and _ their 
dachshund, Bing will scout Europe for 
new talent. And operatic circles were 
wondering whether his tenure would 
mean fewer breaks for American singers. 
But Bing is slow to commit himself to 
any plans, other than that his break with 
Glyndebourne will be final but that he 
will work on future Edinburgh festivals. 
“Naturally, I have my own ideas about 
how to run an opera,” he said. “Dont 
think I’m taking this lightheartedly.” 


Newsweek, June 13, 1919 
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ONLY ONE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
IN THE U.S. CAN OFFER YOU ALL THIS 





United is the only airline that offers you direct service 
linking the East, the Midwest, all the Pacific Coast 
and Hawaii. 





The great DC-6 Mainliner 300 takes you across the 
nation in 9 hours and 50 minutes, and from the 
Mainland to Hawaii in 9% hours. 





The gracious attentions of charming stewardesses, de- 
licious meals prepared by Continental chefs in United’s 
own kitchens, plus other inviting service features. 





United’s ticket is all-inclusive — meals at no extra 
charge—no tipping aloft. Find out how little it costs 
to fly—how much you get when you fly United. 
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ECONOMY THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


TAKES YOU NEARLY EVERYWHERE 





Passengers + Mail + Express + Freight + Parcel Post 
For reservations call United or an authorized travel agent 
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Clock Absorbine Jr.'s 
Quick Soothing Relief 


@ Next time you overdo and are plagued 
with stiff sore muscles. . . look at your watch! 
Then rub those torture spots with famous 


Absorbine Jr. Chances are you'll get the re- | 


lief you want so FAST that when you look 
at your watch again . . . you’ll be surprised! 

Absorbine Jr. cools and soothes sore places 
on application. And it counters the irritation 


that causes the pain with a grand muscle- | 


relaxing effect. All drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


















The Roosevelt Experiment 


While the usual academic processions 
began to wend their way along tree- 
shaded walks and through green cam- 
puses during Commencement Month, 
another kind of graduation march was to 
form in Chicago this week. Past fashion- 
able shops and skyscrapers on Michigan 
Avenue the 411 young men and women 
of Roosevelt College’s graduating class 
would walk from their academic home in 
the Auditorium Building to Orchestra 
Hall. 

There had been three other commence- 
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quota college. His assets were $10, a 
desk, and four chairs, plus eager pupils 
and teachers, 

Marshall Field, editor and publisher of 
The Chicago Sun-Times, and the Rosen- 
wald Fund came to the rescue with 
$75,000 apiece. An eleven-story office 
purchased then was outgrown two years 
later, and the college bought the Audi- 
torium Building. In the theater of the 
Auditorium, designed in 1886 by Louis 
Sullivan and still one of the great land- 
marks of functional architecture, thou- 
sands had seen and heard Caruso, 


Chaliapin, Paderewski, and Bernhardt. 
Theodore Roosevelt had lunched publicly 
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No quad or yard: The historic Auditorium is Roosevelt’s campus 


ments at Roosevelt since its inception in 
September 1945. At the first there were 
only 36 graduates, But what made this 
years program of special significance 
was the fact that by it Roosevelt would 
at last gain its first full-blooded alumni 
and alumnae—75 of them. And this, 
Roosevelt’s fourth graduating class— 
Greeks, Poles, French, Germans, Chinese, 
Japanese, Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants—also proved that the lusty in- 
fant of higher education had stepped 
boldly out of the experimental stage into 
the big time, With 6,073 students, it says 
that it is today the largest private under- 
graduate coeducational college in the 
United States, 

What Quota? It has been a tight 
squeeze financially and a hefty pull for 
Roosevelt since Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt dedicated it to the memory of her 
husband in 1945. Its broad-shouldered, 
husky president, Dr. Edward J. Sparling, 
had been president of the Central YMCA 
College in Chicago. The board of trustees 
quarreled with Sparling over racial quotas 
at the Y, and the Californian resigned. 
The majority of the faculty and students 
did likewise, and the 49-year-old Sparling 
conceived the idea of an interracial, non- 


with Booker T. Washington in its hotel. 

Roosevelt College has used $745,000 
in gifts and $70,000 from the building's 
store rentals to renovate and equip it. 
But because of the expense of repairs, 
the theater of the Auditorium is still not 
in use, Currently the college is looking 
around for $3,000,000 to retire debts and 
make improvements, but Sparling will be 
satisfied at the moment just to get funds 
for a $250,000 mortgage due in Februar 
1950, 

Debits to Credits: Educationally. 
Roosevelt has swooped upward with 
amazing speed. Six months after its 
founding it was accredited by the con- 
servative North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, With a 
tuition of $330 a year, Roosevelt is packed 
with kids who could not afford an educa- 
tion elsewhere. The faculty in four years 
has leaped from 84 to 331, and the turn- 
over is only about 5 per cent. Teachers 
like Roosevelt in spite of moderately low 
pay ($2,700 to $5,550) because the, 
have a say-so in the running of the col- 
lege. Six of them are on the board of 
trustees. 

With its disregard for quotas, segreg::- 
tion, and discrimination, Roosevelt his 
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almost from the start found a Red tag 
tied to it, But Sparling says his college is 
not for sale—to Communists or anyone 
else, The latest brush was in April, when 
the Seditious Activities Commission of 
the Illinois Legislature—better known as 
the Broyles commission—investigated 
both Roosevelt and the University of 
Chicago for Communist activity. Sparling 
denied there were any Reds on the facul- 
ty. The commission had to agree tacitly 
and give both institutions a clean bill of 
health by sending the legislature the 
300,000-word record of testimony—with- 
out any recommendations, 


Alumna Makes Good 


Twice in her 39 years Dr. Margaret 
Clapp has made news. The first time was 
in the spring of 1948, and it was indeed 
news to her, She won the Pulitzer Prize. 
Dr. Clapp, assistant professor of history 
at Brooklyn College, could have been ex- 
cused for having failed to read about the 
awards earlier that day, for her publishers 
had submitted her biography of John 
Bigelow to the prize committee without 
her knowledge. 

In more orthodox fashion last week, 
her news came directly from the Rev. 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, chairman of the 
Wellesley College board of trustees. She 
had been appointed president of Welles- 
ley to succeed Mrs. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, wartime director of the Waves 
and president of the women’s college 
since 1936. Miss Clapp, a 1930 Wellesley 
graduate, will become the second alumna- 
president in the school’s 74-year history 
when she takes office next month. 

Rugged Experienee: Perhaps she 
came closest to discovering what her new 
job might be like when in her senior year 
she was president of College Government 
—“a very active student-faculty organiza- 
tion that gave us a fine opportunity to 
learn how to make the rules that govern 
us.” Since then, and before going to 
Brooklyn College in 1947, she studied 
and taught at schools and colleges in 
New York and New Jersey, including 
Todhunter and Dalton schools, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, New Jersey 
College for Women, and Columbia, 
where she got her Ph.D. in 1946 with the 
help of a thesis that was to become the 
prize-winning biography. Her teaching 
record is described by Dr. Perkins as hav- 
ing given her “experience in some of the 
most rugged, testing classrooms in our 
democratic system . . .” 

Miss Clapp had no comment on that, 
but between her two breaks into the 
news she made a characteristically calm 
distinction: “The news of the prize was 
a pleasant shock referring to something 
in the past; the news of the appointment 
to Wellesley signifies an opportunity to 
do an enormous amount of the best work 
I can in the future.” 
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Look who's talking now! 


Les the Engineer of a Missouri PAciric freight train—talking 
to the Conductor seventy cars to the rear via cab-to-caboose 
train radio. In turn, the Conductor can talk to wayside stations to 
coordinate train operations with instant, verbal orders. 





This farsighted step in railroading is typical of MissouRI PACIFIC’s 
progressive planning. As a result, shipments of fruits, vegetables and 
manufactured goods travel the Mo-PAc with greater speed, efficiency 
and dependability. 


More reason why the Missouri PACIFIC enjoys its modern, progres- 
sive reputation among shippers and travelers throughout America. 
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Grocer In Miles City, Montana, 
Purchases A New Display Case 
— Chooses Frigidaire 





“I’ve used Frigidaire equipment before, and 
nothing can equal it,” says Ray Boese, 
owner of Ray’s Grocery, 607 Missouri Ave., 
Miles City, Mont. ‘“That’s why I’ve equipped | 
my new store with a Frigidaire Double-Duty 
Display Case. It operates perfectly and it’s 
extremely easy to work with. 

“I know that when I call my Frigidaire 
dealer, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., I can 
count on getting the best there is in service.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire ffers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. | 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and : air conditioning products 
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Double-Duty Display Case 





where its cool 
in St.Louis 





8th and St. Charies 
All rooms have every luxurious appointment 
from guest-controlled air conditioning to free 
radio reception. 
Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139. 
FINE FOOD GARAGE SERVICE 
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INDUSTRY: 


British Pit Fall 


Before “The Snake Pit” opened in 
London at the Odeon and Marble Arch 
Theaters last month, film critics in the 
British capital were treated to two ver- 
sions of the runner-up for last year’s “best 
film” Oscar—the American film and a 
print from which British censors had cau- 
tiously snipped at least 1,000 feet. 

Despite a storm of newspaper pros 
and cons, the emasculated version did a 
land-office business from its opening 
day. British exhibitors, however, plugged 
the fact that such conditions as “Snake 
Pit” portrayed could not exist in British 
mental institutions and refused to sell 
tickets to anyone under 16. 

But last week, according to one of 
Newsweek's London correspondents, a 
few facts wormed their way through the 
barbed wire of British complacency. At 
Rubery Hill Mental Hospital in Birming- 
ham a woman inmate died of injuries re- 
ceived in a fight -between patients. At 
the subsequent inquest it developed that 
the ward in which the fight occurred was 
packed with 80 patients, completely un- 
attended. The night nurse had not shown 
up for duty. A medical officer admitted 
that this happened occasionally, but 
truant nurses were never fired because it 
was too difficult to replace them. 

“Then the staff can do just as they 
like?” the coroner asked. 

The medical officer admitted they 
could. 

“The Snake Pit” writhed on. 


REVIEWS: 
M-G- Mythology 


Music and color, the comedy of Red 
Skelton, and Esther Williams’s recognized 
affinity for a bathing suit are the chief 
standard ingredients of a strictly standard 
entertainment called “Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter.” This is the sort of musical miscellany 
that M-G-M can be relied on to package 
neatly, with the contents plainly labeled 
for the buyers’ consideration. 

In case the title proves misleading, 
however, it should be noted that the 
mythological content here has to do with 
a bathing-suit designer (Miss Williams), 
her nymphomanic-depressive sister (Betty 
Garrett), a South American polo player 
(Ricardo Montalban), and a locker-room 
masseur (Skelton). This calls the partners 
for both sacred and inane love and alter- 
nates glimpses of Miss Williams in or 
fully prepared to go in the water, with 
snatches of Skelton fighting e* Miss Gar- 
rett’s impulsive advances ur maneuvering 
to get on the top side of an indifferent 
polo pony. 

This last is the high point of Skelton’s 
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low comedy, although there is a lot to be 
said for a hilarious duet with his lady to 
the words and music of Frank Loesser’s 
exhilarating “Baby, It’s Cold Outside.” 
By this time Miss Williams must be a little 
bored with receiving A’s for Anatomy and 
barely D for Dramatics, but it hasn't 
affected her form. Assisting her in the 





Pas de deux: Williams and Montalban 


water are a few dozen similarly endowed 
young ladies forgathered for an exhibi- 
tion of that languid art form known as the 
water ballet. Keenan Wynn mopes ami- 
ably as a rejected suitor, and Xavier 
Cugat’s orchestra furnishes a pair of lively 
dance numbers. (NEPTUNE’s DAUGHTER. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Jack Cummings, 
producer. Edward Buzzell, director. 
Technicolor. ) 


On the Ball 


Unlike such serious-minded baseball 
films as “The Stratton Story” (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 23), “It Happens Every 
Spring” cuts capers all over the diamond 
and lets the authentic atmosphere, if any, 
fall where it may. The result is a flip, un- 
orthodox comedy that holds good for any 
season of the year. — 

Based on a story which was written 
more than a quarter of a century ago by 
Shirley W. Smith, vice president emer- 
itus of the University of Michigan, Valen- 
tine Davies’s screen play is the wacky 
history of Vernon Simpson (Ray Mil- 
land), a poor but practical chemistry 
professor who inadvertently discovers a 
liquid dressing that makes any object 
coated with it emphatically and _irre- 
deemably wood-repellent. What with his 
vagrant thoughts already turned toward 
the spring base» season, Vernon sees 
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1¥%2-ton shown with 12-foot body—2-ton model also available 





%-ton shown with 8-foot platform stake— 
1-ton model also available 


CALIFORNIA man credits 

his Studebaker ’49er truck 

with a good 50 per cent saving 
in maintenance time. 

A South Carolina hauler 
finds he can cover a 740-mile 
route on considerably less gas- 
oline than his former truck used. 

A New York oil refinery’s 
agent says—‘“‘People cluster 
around our new Studebaker 





1-ton shown with 9-foot closed van body— 
1¥Y2-ton model also available 





1%-ton shown with bottler’s body— 
2-ton model also available 


2-ton shown with 14-foot platform stake— Ya-ton, 6Y2-ft. pick-up—also available 
1¥%4-ton model also available are %-ton and 1-ton 8-ft.-pick-ups 





You cant help looking twice at 
a handsome Studebaker truck 


It’s America’s stand-out new truck 
in low-cost performance, too! 


truck everywhere we make a 
delivery. Everyone thinks it’s 
the best looking truck they’ve 
seen. 

Yes, a new Studebaker ’49er 
is revolutionary in styling and 
structure—in time-saving, cost- 
saving improvements. 

It’s the world’s first truck 
with engine, ignition and wir- 
ing within arm’s reach when 
you lift the hood. 

It has an exclusive new kind 
of roomy, weather-tight, wide- 
vision cab—a low cab floor 
that saves strenuous climbing 
—wide doors with ‘‘hold- 
open” stops—foot-controlled 
“air-scoop” ventilation — cab 
steps are weather-protected, 
enclosed inside the doors. 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW COST OPERATION 


Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A. 
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A BLEND 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Very Obviously... At Home bo 


THIS WHISKY IS SIX YEARS OLD—86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N. Y3 
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Cardinals Douglas and Milland 


the earth-shaking possibilities in his dis- 
covery and knows what he must do. 

It takes a lot of doing before he can 
sell himself to the St. Louis Cardinals as 
a pitcher, but armed with a few portable 
flasks of the magic repellent, he is finally 
allowed to demonstrate his ability to 
throw a ball that approaches an oppo- 
nent’s bat with innocent directness, then 
hops up and around the stick to proceed 
safely into the catcher’s mitt. By diligent 
application of sweat and solution the pro- 
fessor wins the Cardinals 38 games and, 
as it might be expected, the World Series. 

Although there are some necessary 
complications contributed by Jean Peters 
as Vernon’s fiancée and by Paul Douglas 
as a St. Louis catcher who unhappily 
mistakes the wood repellent for a hair 
tonic, the film relies heavily on its single, 
flamboyant comedy device. Naturally the 
novelty wears off before the season is 
over, but Milland and Douglas are able to 
ease the flagging script over the rough 
spots. (Ir Happens Every SPRING. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. William Perl- 
berg, producer. Lloyd Bacon, director.) 


Furred and Feathered 


In “Song of India,” Sabu, the onetime 
“Elephant Boy,” is back at his old jungle 
stand as a friend of the birds and the 
beasts (crocodiles apparently excepted). 
The ruler of a mysterious forest where 
the natives live on friendly terms with 
the fauna, Sabu takes violent exception to 
Turhan Bey, a university-educated prince 
who invades the Indian arcadia with gun, 
camera, and Gail Russell. 

The prince’s mechanized entourage has 
the discipline and approximately the fire 
power of a Panzer division, and shortly a 
large number of Sabu’s four-footed 
friends are behind bars. By this time 
Miss Russell has been established as a 
sympathetic if slightly foolish character, 
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and our young hero has no trouble kid- 
napping her in retaliation. On occasion 
the ensuing juvenilia are outrageous 
enough to be laughable. This may prove 
a modicum of comfort for parents whose 
children will be fascinated by the ani- 
mals. (Sonc or Inp1a. Columbia. Albert 
S. Rogell, producer-director. ) 


Peralta’s Treasure 


Somewhere in the Superstition Moun- 
tains, a desolate range near Phoenix, Ariz., 
there is supposed to lie an estimated 
$20,000,000 in raw gold taken from a 
secret mine discovered by some Mexican 
prospectors named Peralta 100 years ago. 
In “Lust for Gold,” history, legend, and 
pure fiction have been combined to make 
the tale of this lost bonanza appear as 
romantic as it ought to be. 

Leaping back and forth through nu- 
merous flashbacks, the story is chiefly 
concerned with an unscrupulous desert 
rat named Jacob Walz (Glenn Ford), 
who in 1886 becomes sole heir to the 
mine by the simple process of murdering 
the last Peralta. With his pocket full 
of nuggets, Walz gets mixed up with 
an ambitious bakery proprietress (Ida 
Lupino), and her husband Pete (Gig 
Young) who thinks she can blandish him 
into revealing the geographical secret of 
his success. But fate, in the form of an 
inopportune earthquake, finishes off both 
of them along with his gold. 

Despite the melodramatics that some- 
times cloud its purely fictional moments, 
“Lust for Gold” is absorbingly interest- 
ing as a document and gives a Treasure 
Island fascination to its biggest dramatic 
asset—the fact that somewhere in the 


very mountains where the film was shot 
the lost gold may still be waiting for 
someone to dig it up. (Lust ror Go xp. 
Columbia. Produced and directed by 
S. Sylvan Simon.) 
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Lupino and Young work up a thirst 








Rust-Oleum defies rain, snow, dampness, 
fumes, ordinary weathering and other 
destructive elements. It seals metal with 
a tough, pliable film that dries to a firm 
rust preventive and protective coating 
that guards the structural strength of your 
steel. 

Applied to metal, even where rust has 
already started, Rust-Oleum saves it from 
further damage. You don’t have to remove 
all the rust. Simply wirebrush and scrape 
to remove loose rust and scale — then 
apply by brush, spray or dip. Decorative, 
too. Available in aluminum and all colors 
including white. Write for complete in- 
formation without cost or obligation. 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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BUILDING 


PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW-COST, 


LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


Heavy foot traffic, light trucking — floors 
of Pabco Mastipave meet every need for 
ruggedness and economy. 25 years of suc- 
cess in stores, schools, institutions, facto- 
ries, offices. Made both in roll goods 
and tiles. Quick, economical to install— 
and it practically takes care of itself! Also 
Grip-Tread Mastipave—non-slip wet ordry. 


Write today for free folder,“Every Byild- 
ing Needs Mastipave.’’Address Dept. N 49, 
\e nearest office. The Paraffine 
—<, &™ / Companies, Inc., NewYork 16, 
=" AF" Chicago 54, San Francisco 19. 
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“J like The Shamrock because: 





::. well, I'd stake my birthright on any- 
thing that bears a name like “The Sham- 
rock.’’ And as though that weren’t 
enough, I find this wonderful hotel, with 
all ics glamour and magnificence, places 
hospitality, home-style comfort, and serv- 
ice first on its agenda. No, sir... no self- 
respecting son of Erin could turn down 
a welcome as warm as The Shamrock’s— 
which makes me a Shamrock patron every 
time I'm in Houston.” 

The incomparable Hildegarde will 
appear at The Shamrock starting 

June 23rd for a limited engagement, 


Che Shamrock 
mn 
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A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE = 
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by Duofold 


no pinch 
no bind 


no belt-line 


bulk 


In Cotton 
or Rayon 


Available at better stores. Or write Duofold, inc., Mohawk, N.Y. 
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Cat Hunt 


“The Track of the Cat” is a psychologi- 
cal study of three days and nights in the 
lives of a handful of men and women on 
a snowbound ranch during an unseason- 
able October’ blizzard. The locale is the 
West, but the book, remarkable for its 
suspense, is not a “Western.” Like Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg Clark’s first and, to many 
people, great novel, “The Ox-Bow In- 
cident,” this story of his is one of human 
nature set in a Scene of natural violence. 

The villain of the book, a marauding 
black panther that kills “for fun,” sym- 
bolizes an evil force entering a family 
circle and wrecking it. The hunt for the 
panther, after it has attacked their herd, 
claims two lives, first of the “good” broth- 
er and next of the “evil” brother. The 
effect of this hunt and its double tragedy 
upon the brothers’ drunken father, nar- 
rowly religious mother, spinster sister, 
and younger brother carries overtones of 
an O’Neill tragedy and violent undertones 
of a Robinson Jeffers poem. The relent- 
less and, in the end, futile hunt through 
the snow is one of the most elementally 
terrifying accounts of man’s struggle with 
nature that has been written by an Ameri- 
can in many years. (THe TRACK OF THE 
Cat. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 404 
pages. Random House. $3.50.) 


Orwell’s Future 


George Orwell, the British critic and 
novelist who had a lot of fun with totali- 
tarianism in his allegorical novel “Animal 
Farm,” does not have much fun to impart 
in his new, grim, fantastic tale, “Nineteen 
Eighty-Four.” In fact, it is his contention 
that there will be no fun for anybody 
when the world reaches the state he 
thinks it will reach by 1984. By that time 
things will have happened to the human 
race so horrible that unloosing of atom 
bombs would come as a blessing. 

It requires quite a lack of faith in 
mankind to take Orwell and his world 
of the future seriously, but once the 
reader has decided that the collective 
will and*mind of man could succumb to 
the indecencies and obscenities imag- 
ined by Orwell, then his book begins to 
make a little sense. 

By 1984 the United States has taken 
over Great Britain, and the world is 
divided among three super-powers: 
Oceania, which is the Americas and 
England; Eurasia, which is Russia and 
its satellites; and Eastasia, for control 
of which the other two powers are con- 
tending. England has become a _ police 
state. There has been no new housing in 
London since 1950, but the city slums 
are known as Victory Mansions and they 
are crowded with the state’s slaves. 
Everyone knows that “war is peace,” 
whether he likes it or not. 
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Oceania has discovered that the only 
way to avoid overproduction of consum- 
er goods is to keep the people in a con- 
tinual state of turmoil. Therefore every- 
thing is rationed; no repairs are made; 
and the state controls everything, includ- 
ing the liquor industry, which forces 
everybody to drink a horrible concoction 
known as gin. In the midst of this chaos 
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Orwell: Dire prophecy 


the government boasts that all is well, 
and the people, all victims of thought 
control, believe whatever they are told. 

For the Record: The better sort f 
work for the government. Winston Smith, 
the hero (if he can be called that), has 
a fairly good job in the Ministry of Truth. 
He corrects newspapers and books, ex 
post facto, to make them conform with 
what the government says happened. If, 
for example, shoe production is lower 
than Big Brother (the unseen but all-see- 
ing dictator) had estimated, the records 
are changed in the back issues of The 
Times so it turns out that Big Brother 
estimated correctly. Books are “cor- 
rected” to show that everything of value 
to mankind was invented not by the 
people who used to get credit but by 
the Party. 

There are telescreens in every room 
that the secret police know what is go: 
ing on everywhere all the time. Winstor 
Smith, of course, makes the mistake o! 
thinking about things. In addition, he 
falls in love with a girl named Julia, who 
also works in the Ministry of Truth 
Love and sex, while not actually for 
bidden, are discouraged. For a time 
Winston and Julia manage to hide thei 
affair, and Winston moves away from 
the Party, thinking that a man named 
O’Brien, whom he imagines as a mem- 
ber of the underground, will help him. 

In the end Winston is betrayed by 
his friends. It is the story of this be-" 
trayal, a story of horror piled on horror. 
of tortures, and indecencies, of scientific 
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demoralization, that occupies most of 
the book. Orwell is essentially an edi- 
torialist. But he manages to bring a sense 
of immediacy to the fantasy of the 
future. What he is trying to say in his 
grim way is that these things can hap- 
pen; that, in fact, the germ of them is 
in all of us at the present time. (NINE- 
TEEN E1cuty-Four. By George Orwell. 
314 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


Morley in Quotes 


Probably no other novelist can be sillier 
or cornier than Christopher Morley when 
he is in one of his literary moods, dripping 
bad puns, spouting quotations, and for- 
getting his story-telling ability for the 
sake of being spuriously philosophic. He 
is in this mood throughout most of 
“The Man Who Made Friends With Him- 

- self,” which will be bad news to the vast 
army of readers who recall with pleasure 
“Kitty Foyle.” 

Many years ago Morley caused some- 

, thing of a sensation in the more literary 

icircles with “Thunder on the Left.” 

; Most people, perhaps even Morley him- 

;self, did not know just what he was 


‘talking about, but they all admitted that 


the did it very well. “The Man Who 
‘Made Friends With Himself” is not an- 
other “Thunder on the Left,” but it is 





Lotte Jacobi 


Morley: Dire quotations 


nearer to that novel in manner and 
meaning than it is to “Kitty Foyle.” 
The book hasn’t much plot, and what 
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it has is a sort of spoof on human nature. 
It is mostly a sly peek inside the slightly 
addled mind of Richard Tolman, a 
middle-aged literary agent who lives 
alone (except for an incredible Negro 
cook) in a large house in a Long Island 
suburb that is served by two branches 
of the fabulous Long Island Rail Road. 
Tolman, it is quite probable, is a pro- 
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jection of Morley himself—the old, fey 
Morley of “The Bowling Green” days, 
the bookshoppy, Parnassian Morley who 
always has an appropriate quotation 
from the classics, preferably William 
Hazlitt, for any situation in which he 
finds himself. 

Tolman’s daily journey into New York 
—change at Jamaica, to the Long Island 
station in the pit of the Pennsylvania, 
thence by subway to his office—will de- 
light all commuters and steady readers of 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, the latest 
edition of which Morley edited. For Tol- 
man, like Christopher Morley, is a great 
user of the quotable past. 

Man of Mystery: On his trips Tol- 
man discovers a strange, quiet man who 
never seems to hurry, but always gets 
to town first and has a great knack of 
avoiding boring contact with his fellow 
commuters. This man of mystery seems 
always to be following Tolman. Eventu- 
ally Tolman finds out his name, Mr. 
Doppelganger, and exchanges some 
caustic remarks with him. Doppelganger 
always cuts through Tolman’s pretenses 
and makes him quite uncomfortable. So 
Tolman has to kill him to get rid of him, 
which he does, only it doesn’t work. In 
the end it turns out that Doppelganger 
is really all the men, from Hazlitt down 
to the present, whom Tolman has ever 
admired. 

Whatever the reactions readers may 
have toward “The Man Who Made 
Friends With Himself,” most will have to 
admit that Morley is the first author to 
write a novel based on a book of quota- 
tions. (THE Man WuHo Mabe FRrienps 
Wirth Himsexr. By Christopher Morley. 
275 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Other Books 


THE COMPLETE STORIES OF HERMAN 
MELVILLE. Edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Jay Leyda. 472 pages. 
Random House. $4. Fifteen stories, all 


written within the important four years . 


of crisis between “Pierre” and “The Con- 
fidence Man” (1853-1856). Some of 
them are well known: “Bartleby,” “Benito 
Cereno,” “The Encantadas,” and “The 
Lightning-Rod Man.” The others will 
come as pleasant surprises to anyone in- 
terested in Melville’s work. 

Tue Tracic INNOcENTs. By René Bar- 
javel. 346 pages. Rinehart. $3.50. This is 
a novel of adolescent love in occupied 
France which received considerable criti- 
cal attention when it was published 
abroad. The story is the traditional tale 
of young lovers (in this case teen-age 
students in a small-town boarding school), 
battling their families and the world for 
their love, and the tragedy which ensues 
when the girl becomes pregnant. The 
book also provides a good deal of fresh 
information on the reactions of French 
youngsters to the war. 
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CALL WABASH! 


To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way... via Wabash 
... serving the Heart of 
America. 


The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 


There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Want to reduce 
moisture damage 
automatically? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer 
to show you this new Electric 
Dehumidifier! Stops moisture 

damage without chemicals 

or muss —just plug it in! 


ry. cot 
r Pies 


Ideal protection for home 
workshop equipment. 











Cuts storage risk in 
stores, offices, plants. 


You can say goodbye to worries about 
moisture damage when you install this 
amazing Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier 
in your home or place of business. 

This revolutionary device draws moisture- 
laden air over refrigerated coils, where the 
moisture condenses and drops into a recep- 
tacle or drain. Simple, easy to use, inexpen- 
sive to operate—powered by Frigidaire’s 
famous Meter-Miser refrigerating unit. 


This dependable unit reduces moisture. 


damage in any closed area up to 25 x 40 x 8 
feet. For larger areas two or more can be 
used. Requires no installation, plugs into 
any Pam outlet. Ask your Frigidaire 
Dealer for a demonstration, or send coupon 
below for more information. 


[-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-—— 


| FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ont.) 


Yes, send me more information about 
the new Frigidaire Dehumidifier. 
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Pitiless Politics 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


BIT of a homily on the cruel ex- 
A actions of public service and the 
selfishness of politicians is suggested 
by the efforts now being made to per- 
suade William O’Dwyer to serve an- 
other term as mayor of the city of 
New York. 

While O’Dwyer has specified no rea- 
sons for his decision not to run again, 
it is a safe guess that the major factor 
is a desire to prolong his life. 
Two years ago he was told 
by his doctors of the pres- 
ence of a heart ailment, and 
he was warned to take it 
easy. He then took a rest 
and later resumed his duties 
at a somewhat restricted 
pace, Now, with his popu- 
larity at a high level, with 
the city of New York enjoy- 
ing excellent government, 
and with his prospects of reelection a 
100-to-1 chance, he has decided to re- 
tire at the end of his four-year term. 

O’Dwyer has served his city well, 
first as a policeman, then as a magis- 
trate, then as a county judge, and, lat- 
er, as district attorney of King’s County. 
He had a fine war record and was, after 
the announced retirement of Fiorello 
La Guardia, elected mayor by a tre- 
mendous majority. 


E is a friendly, courteous, sincere 
H man. He disdains the glamorous 
associations which surrounded Jimmy 
Walker. He does not rant and roar like 
John F, Hylan, He has a better tem- 
perament for administration than the 
volatile La Guardia. In the main he has 
made decent and suitable appoint- 
ments, He has severely castigated 
Tammany for some of its didos and 
corrupt connections and generally has 
stood for clean politics, He is an ex- 
ceedingly good mayor, 

When O’Dwyer took office, he was 
advised by two county leaders, Ed- 
ward J. Flynn of the Bronx and the 
late Frank Kelly of Brooklyn, to keep 
in office key men of the reform La 
Guardia regime—specifically, in every 
spot where big money was being han- 
dled. This was, of course, to enable the 
mayor better to restrain the itching fin- 
gers of emaciated “regulars.” O’Dwyer 
did this, his most notable holdover be- 
ing the brilliant park commissioner 
and general factotum, Bob Moses. 
Moses, believing that doing a continu- 





ous job is the first duty of a reformer, 
remained and has genuine respect and 
affection for the mayor. Incidentally, it 
might be added that a logical sequence 
of the Flynn-Kelly advice would be to 
permit O’Dwyer to follow his reason- 
able inclination to retire and make 
Moses mayor, No one has ever had 
more magnificent qualifications, 

Instead, there is a yammer and a 
clatter from Spuyten Duyvil 
to Sheepshead about draft- 
ing O’Dwyer. Somebody has 
thought up the idea of a 
million-signature petition for 
him to remain, If a million 
people feel so appreciative 
about good government, they 
ought each to contribute a 
few cents to a fund to re- 
ward the mayor for what he 
has done for them and to 
enable him to get the peace and quiet 
to which he is entitled. 

The demands on the mayor of New 
York are almost impossible to fulfill. 
The job is, with the exception of the 
Presidency, possibly the world’s hard- 
est. It is also thankless. In almost 100 
years no mayor of New York has 
moved to higher office. Politically, it is 
a dead-end street. 

The mayor is expected to waste in- 
numerable hours on fripperies, non- 
sense, and social amenities—greeting 
distinguished visitors, attending wed- 
dings, funerals, dinners, luncheons, 
and breakfasts. He must watch the 
spending of a billion dollars a year, 
settle squabbles in his government, 
root out incompetence and graft, look 
after strikes, and meet countless un- 
foreseen civic crises and disasters. 
Compared with this job, the governor- 
ship of New York State is a sinecure. 


O expect a man who must mind his 
heart to serve another term in such 
a job is almost like condemning him to 
death. But the public is a cruel and 
selfish master, and politicians who for | 
their own self-interest connive at such 
sacrifice are without conscience or de- 
cency. The clamor for Roosevelt in 1944 
was a matter of the same stripe. Those 
who were close to him knew his condi- 
tion and the danger of another term. 
The public is entitled to the hard 
labors, honesty, and best intelligence 
of its servants. But it has no right to 
imperil their lives. 
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Monsanto SKYDROL is a fire-resistant 
hydraulic fluid; SKYLAC is a long-lasting, 
flame-resistant coating for exterior and 


interior fabric surfaces. 





Monsanto PETROLEUM ADDITIVES are 
blended with lubricating oils to give better 
performance, longer engine wear. 





Monsanto RUBBER CHEMICALS cut 
processing costs, improve wear in tires 


and mechanical rubber goods. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Monsanto PLASTICIZERS and RUBBER 
CHEMICALS add abrasion resistance to 


composition soles, rubber heels. 
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Monsanto PENTAchlorophenol preserves 
wood against rot resulting from dampness. 


Used by railroads, utilities, industry. 


From here to there...and how 


To get from here to there, or vice 
versa, takes a lot of going. It also 
takes a lot of chemicals. This is of 
particular interest to executives look- 
ing for greater economies, better 
performance, more safety. 


There are many Monsanto chemicals 
that contribute much to the business 
of going places. Here’s how: 


Used in composition shoe soles and 
in rubber heels, Monsanto chemicals 
add resistance to wear, make walk- 
ing easier. 


In the air, Monsanto chemicals assure 
greater safety, more protection. In- 
side a plane, they add fire-resistant 
characteristics to hydraulic fluids; 
inside and out, they add durability 
and flame resistance to fabric 
finishes. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Lubricating oils, blended with 
Monsanto chemicals, help reduce 
engine wear and lengthen engine 
life; especially valuable in heavy- 
duty applications. 
Railroad cars, exposed to dampness 
and moisture, stay in service longer 
when a Monsanto preservative is 
used to protect wooden members 
against rot and decay. 
Manufacturers of rubber tires and 
rubber goods of all kinds use 
Monsanto chemicals to speed origi- 
nal processing, add greater flexibil- 
ity, longer life. 
Note to Businessmen . . . Monsanto serves 
all industry with more than 500 chemicals 
and plastics. If you want added informa- 
tion on products described here—or on 
others more particularly related to your 
own business—write Monsanto Chemical 
Company, 1725 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. Or, return the coupon. 
Skylac: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


. 

1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri ° 

Please send more information on chemicals used in manufacturing ° 
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